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Dearie   Heart. 

(A  Lullaby.) 
By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Do  you  hear,  Dearie  Heart,  'tween  the  dusk  and  the  dark. 

The  wind  croon  a  lullaby  song, 
And  the  leaves  on  the  trees  as  they  nod  to  the  breeze, 

Waft  the  wonderful  music  along? 

Can  you  see,  from  the  blue,  starshine  beckon  to  you, 
And  the  moonbeams  to  guide  your  wee  feet. 

From  the  playtime  and  noise  of  your  romping  and  toys. 
To  the  quiet  of  Milky  Way  Street? 

Ah  !  then  harken,  oh.  hark !  'tween  the  dusk  and  the  dark, 

'Till  the  lullaby  song  seals  your  eyes, 
And  soon  you  will  be  far,  far  out  on  the  sea, 

That  brings  you  where  Dreamy  Land  lies. 


JESUS    CHRIST    AND    HIS    MOTHER.  Bouguereau. 
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The  Spaulding  Manuscript. 


No.  10. 


By  Hoivard 

Some  years  ago  considerable  stir 
was  made  among  the  opponents  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  source  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  had  been  discovered  in  a 
certain  manuscript  written  by  one  Sol- 
omon Spaulding,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

The  manuscript  contained  a  story 
remotely  suggestive,  in  a  few  details, 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  story.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  a 
cave  in  Ohio.  It  was  written  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  translated  by  Mr. 
Spaulding  into  English.  Some  people 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  from 
this  story  Joseph  Smith  got  his  story 
told  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

This  hasty  conclusion  has  been 
proved  absurd  by  students  not  only 
within  but  without  our  Church.  The 
stories  are  so  utterly  unlike  in  most 
respects  as  to  have  little  in  common, 
so  we  need  spend  no  time  controvert- 
ing the  claim  already  amply  disproved. 
But  we  are  naturally  interested  in  this 
old  Spaulding  manuscript  because  of 
the  notoriety  thus  thrust  upon  it. 


R.  Driggs. 

A  few  years  since  I  visited  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  and  there  I  found  in 
the  Oberlin  College  library  the  Spauld- 
ing manuscript.  Having  a  kodak,  I 
took  the  pictures  herein  reproduced  of 
it.  The  manuscript  has  been  covered 
with  a  substantial  binding  to  preserve 
its  worn  and  discolored  leaves.  The 
faded  writing  may  still  be  read,  and 
Solomon  Spaulding's  signature,  in 
bold  hand-writing,  is  in  it. 

I  sat  for  an  hour  or  more  threading 
my  way  through  the  story,  and  copied 
from  it  the  following  excerpts,  which, 
with  the  inserted  explanations,  will 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  style 
and  story  of  the  manuscript: 

INTRODUCTION. 

"Near  the  west  Bank  of  the  Con- 
eaught  River  there  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  fort.  As  I  was  walking 
and  forming  various  conjectures  re- 
specting the  character  situation,  and 
numbers  of  those  people  who  far  ex- 
ceeded  the   present   race    of    Indians 
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in  works  of  art  &  inginuety,— I  hapned 
to  tread  on  a  flat  Stone.  This  was  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  fort :  &  it  lay 
on  the  top  of  a  small  mound  of  Earth 
exactly  horizontal — the  face  of  it  had 
a  singular  appearance  I  discovered  a 
number  of  characters  which  appeared 
to  be  letters  but  so  much  effaced  by 
the  ravages  of  time,  that  I  could  not 
read  the  inscription.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  a  leaver,  I  raised  the  Stone, 
But    you    may    easily    conjecture    my 
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Spaulding 


Manuscript     shown     against 
base  of  statue. 


astonishment  when  I  discovered  that 
its  ends  and  sides  it  rested  on  Stones 
&  that  it  was  designed  as  a  cover  to 
an  artificial  cave.  *  *  *  Detir- 
mined  to  investigate  design  of  this  ex- 
traordinary work  of  antiquity — I  pre- 
pared myself  with  necessary  requisites 
for  the  purpose  and  descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cave — Observing  one 
side  to  be  perpendicular  nearly  three 
feet  from  the  bofttom,  I  began  to  in- 
spect that  part  with  accuracy ;  Here  I 
noticed  a  big  flat  Stone  fixed  in  the 
form  of  a  doar,  I  immediately  tore  it 
down  &  Lo  a  cavity  within  the  wall 
presented  itself — it  being  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  from  side  to  side  and 
about  two  feet  high.    Within  this  cav- 


ity I  found  an  earthan  Box  with  a 
cover  which  shut  it  perfectly  tite — the 
Box  was  two  feet  in  length  one  &  half 
in  breadth  &  one  and  three  inches  in 
diameter.  My  mind  filled  with  awful 
sensations  which  crowded  fast  upon 
me  would  hardly  permit  my  hands  to 
remove  this  venerable  deposit  but  curi- 
osity soon  gained  the  ascendancy  &  the 
box  was  taken  &  raised  to  open     *     * 

*  When  I  had  removed  the  cover  I 
found  that  it  contained  twenty  eight 
sheets  of  parchment.    &  that  when     * 

*  *  *  *  *  appeared  to  be  manu- 
scripts written  in  an  eligant  hand  with 
Roman  Letters  &  in  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage." 

They  were  written  on  a  variety 
of  Subjects.  But  the  Roll  which  prin- 
cipally attracted  my  attention  con- 
tained a  history  of  the  author's  life  & 
that  part  of  America  which  extends 
along  the  great  Lakes  &  the  waters  of 
the  Missisippy." 

"Extracts  of  the  most  interesting  & 
Lnportant  matters  confined  in  this 
roll,  I  take  the  liberty  to  publish." 

"[Gentle  Reader, tread  lightly  on  the 
ashes  of  the  venerable  dead. — Thou 
must  know  that  this  country  was  once 
inhabited  by  great  &  powerful  nation 
considerably  civilized  &  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  war  ,  and  on  ground  where 
thou  now  treadest  many  a  bloody  Bat- 
tle hath  been  faught.  heroes  by  thou- 
sands [have  been]  made  to  bite  the 
dust." 

Mr.  Spaulding  says  he  cannot  pub- 
lish all  he  finds ;  it  would  be  "too  ex- 
pensive for  general  class  of  readers," 
etc.  But  if  the  first  extracts  are  ap- 
proved he  will  be  "happy  to  gratify  the 
more  inquisitive  &  learnd  by  a  more 
minute  publication."  Skeptical  will 
find  entertainment.  Reader  entreated 
"to  peruse  volume  with  a  clear  head  & 
a  pure  heart  &  a  candid  mind." 

CHAPTER    I. 

.'^n  Epitomy  of  the  Author's  life  &  of 
his  arival  in  America — 

"As  it  is  possible  that  in  some  future 
age  this  part  of  the  Earth  will  be  in- 
habited by  Europians  &  a  history  of 


SHELF  IX  OBERLIN 
Where   Spaulding 

its  present  inhabitants  will  be  a  val- 
uable acquisition,  I  propose  to  write 
one  &  deposit  it  in  a  box  secured  * 
*  *  so  that  the  ravages  of  time  will 
have  effect  upon  it.  That  you  may 
know  the  Author  I  will  give  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  his  life  &  of  the  cause 
of  his  arival — which  I  have  extracted 
from  a  manuscript  which  will  be  de- 
posited with  this  history : 

"The  family  name  I  sustain  is  Fa- 
baus,  being  descended  from  the  illus- 
trius  General  of  that  name. — I  was 
born  at  Rome  &  received  my  educa- 
tion under  the  tuition  of  a  very  learned 
Master." 

Constantine  gives  him  position — 
sends  him  to  Britain  with  message. 
Vessel  laden  with  provisions,  clothing, 
knives,  and  other  implements  for  their 
use.  Near  Britain  storm  comes  up, 
drives  them  into  midocean.  Crew  be- 
wildered. 

"For  the  heavens  were  covered  with 
clouds ;  &  darkness  had  spread  her 
sable  mantle  over  the  face  of  the  rag- 
ing deep."  Driven  five  days  with  "in- 
credible velocity  before  the  furious 
wind."     On    sixth   day   storm   wholly 
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subsides.  Find  themselves  far  out  in 
ocean,  no  prospect  of  returning.  "No 
pen  can  paint  the  dolorus  cries  &  la- 
mentations." At  length  a  IMariner 
^tep  Forward  in  the  midst  &  proclaim- 
ed :  '.Attend,  O  Friends,  &  listen  to  my 
words — A  voice  from  on  high  hath 
penetrated  my  soul  &  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  hath  bid  me  proclaim — 
Let  your  sails  be  wide  spread  and  the 
gentle  winds  will  soon  waft  you  into 
a  safe  harbor — A  country  where  you 
will  find  hospitality.'  —  Hymn  of 
thanksgiving  spontnniously  bust  forth, 
in  full  confidence  that  the  devine 
prediction  would  be  accomplished. 
On  fifth  day  after  this  we  came  in 
sight  of  land.  Sail  up  to  it.  Natives 
run  "with  signs  of  surprise.  After- 
ward receive  wanderers  with  signs  of 
friendship." 

Led  by  chiefs  to  feast  of  fish,  boiled 
beans,  &  samp,  under  wide  spreading 
Oak,  in  wooden  dishes.  "A  more  de- 
licious repast  we  never  enjoyed." 

\\^Tr  dance  next ;  one  thousand  na- 
tives. Guests  get  into  ring  and  a 
song  is  begun  "with  such  discordant 
&  hedeous   modification   of  sounds  & 
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such  fi-cantic  jesticulations  of  body  that 
it  seemed  that  chaos  had  bro't  her 
furies  to  get  tlie  world  in  an  uproar." 

'^Whole  company  fell  to  shouting, 
whooping  and  screaming,  then  danc- 
ing, jumping  and  tumbling.  In  fact 
they  appeared  more  like  a  company  of 
devils  than  human  beings. 

Tribe  disbands  with  "three  most 
tremendous  whoops." 

CHAPTER   II. 

Account  of  settlement  of  ship's  com- 
pany. Buy  lands  for  cloth  &  knives. 
Had  seven  ladies  on  board,  three  of 
rank  "the  rest  were  healthy  buxom 
lasses."  These  had  been  passengers 
to  Britain. 

A  mariner  "called  droll  Tom"  arises 
and  says:  "Hark  ye  shipmates,  says 
he.  Whilst  tossed  on  the  foaming  bil- 
lows what  brave  son  of  neptune  had 
any  more  regard  for  a  woman  than  a 
sturgeon  ?  But  now  we  are  all  safely 
anchored  on  Terra  Firma, — our  sails 
furled  &  ship  keeled  up,  I  have  a  huge 
longing  for  some  of  those  rosy  dames — 
But  willing  to  take  my  chance  with  my 
shipmates — I  propose  that  they  should 
make  their  choise  of  husbands.  The 
plan  was  instantly  adopted."  Droll 
Tom  was  rewarded  for  his  benevo- 
lence proposal  with  one  of  the  most 
sprightly  rosy  dames  in  the  company. 

The  young  ladies  of  rank  fi.xed  their 
choice  on  the  Captain,  the  Mate  and 
myself  (the  author).  "The  young 
lady  who  chose  me  was  possessed  of 
every  attraction,  charm  both  of  body 
&  mind." 

The  Capt.  &  myself,  attended  with 
our  fair  Partners  &  two  mariners  re- 
paired to  a  new  habitation  which  con- 
sisted of  two  convenient  appartments. 
After  having  partook   of   an   elligant 


Dinner  &  drank  a  bottle  of  excellent 
wine  our  spirits  were  exhilerated  & 
the  deep  gloom  which  beclouded  our 
minds  evaporated.  The  Capt.  assuming 
his  wonted  chearfulness  made  the  fol- 
lowing address  My  sweet  good  soald 
fellows  we  have  now  commenced  a 
new  voige — not  such  as  brot  us  over 
mountain  billows  to  this  butt  end  of 
the  world — No,  no,  our  voyge  is  on 
dry  land — &  now  we  must  take  care 
that  we  have  sufficient  ballast  for  the 
riging — every  hand  on  board  this  ship 
must  clasp  hands  &  condecend  to  each 
other's  humour,  this  will  pro-good 
cheer  and  smooth  the  raging  billows  of 
life.  Surrounded  by  innumerable  hords 
of  human  beings,  who  resemble  in 
manners  the  Ourang  Outang — let  us 
keep  aloof  from  them  &  not  embark  in 
the  same  matrimonial  ship  [zvitli  them] 
— At  the  same  time  we  will  treat  them 
with  good  cheer — &  inlighten  their 
dark  souls  with  good  instruction — By 
continuing  a  distinct  people  &  pre- 
serving our  customs  manners,  religion 
&  arts  and  sciences  another  Italy  will 
grow  up  in  this  wilderness  &  we  shall 
be  celebrated  as  the  fathers  of  a  great 
and  happy  nation." 

"May  God  bless  your  soul,"  says  one 
of  the  mariners,  "what  would  you 
have  us  do  who  have  had  the  woful 
luck  not  to  get  mates  to  cheer  our  poor 
souls?" 

The  mariner  given  permission  to  get 
a  native  wife. 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  tell  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  new  colony. 

Whatever  remote  resemblance  there 
is  to  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  to  be 
found  in  the  parts  quoted  here.  The 
reader  may  readily  judge  what  inspira- 
tion for  that  wonderful  story  could 
come  from  this  crude  tale. 


God  Preserve  Thee. 

"May   God   preserve  thy  going  out,  "And   when   thy  going  out  is  done, 
May   God   preserve   thy   coming  in,  And  when  thy  coming  in  is  o'er, 

And  send   His  angels  round  about  When    o'er    death's    threshold,    all    alone, 
And  keep  thee  pure  from  every  sin.  Thy  feet  shall  go  to  come  no  more: 

"May   God  preserve  thy  going  out. 

From  this  dark  world  of  grief  and  sin. 

And    angels    standing   round    about 

Sing,    'God   preserve    ihy   coming   in.' " 


Little  Sir  Galahad. 
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Chapter  I. 

ON  CLIPPER  HILL. 

Mary  Alice  Brown,  with  the  wash- 
ing for  Mrs.  Travers  on  a  boy's  ex- 
press wagon,  trudged  earnestly  up  the 
long  slope  of  Clipper  Hill.  Once  or 
twice  she  slewed  the  front  wheels 
around  and  let  the  wagon  slide  back 
against  the  baseboard  of  the  fence,  to 
keep  it  from  scooting  off  down  the 
hill,  while  she  rested  and  got  back  a 
part  of  her  breath.  The  big  washing, 
packed  solidly  into  the  small  cart  and 
bulging  over  the  sides  like  an  alder- 
man's waistcoat,  resembled  a  young 
mountain  on  wheels,  and  you  wondered 
if  Mary  Alice  would  ever  get  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Then  you  saw  in  Mary 
Alice's  wan  little  face  a  determination 
that  made  up  for  what  her  thin  arms 
and  legs  lacked  in  strength.  Yes,  she 
would  get  to  the  top,  somehow. 

Mary  Alice  was  twelve,  and  skinny 
for  her  size.  Great  solemn  eyes  gazetl 
at  you  from  beneath  a  not  very  tidy 
mass  of  black  hair,  innocent  of  adorn- 
ment. To  look  carefully  at  Mary  Alice 
made  you  suddenly  remember  with 
shame  the  last  time  you  declined  to 
drop  pennies  into  the  outstretched  cup 
of  that  blind  fiddler  in  City  Park 
Square. 

The  things  that  make  little  girls  at- 
tractive are  cleanliness,  plumpness  and 
nice  clothes.  Mary  Alice  failed  in  all 
three,  yet  she  made  a  pathetic,  mute 
claim  upon  your  attention.  After  you 
met  her  dragging  the  heavy  little  cart- 
load of  laundry  up  hill,  her  two  big 
eyes  stayed  in  your  consciousness  for 
some  time. 

Mary  Alice's  mother  said  it  was 
funny  how  the  little  girl  generally 
managed  to  do  the  thing  she  set  out  to 
do,  no  matter  how  hard  it  was.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  sizes  of  wash- 
ing and  child  had  ceased  to  give  Mrs. 
Brown  the  uneasiness  with  which  she 
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had  watched  Mary  Alice  start  out  on 
jier  first  delivery  trip.  The  washing 
had  never  iailed  to  arrive  at  Mrs. 
Travers's  house  in  good  condition  and 
season. 

Mary  Alice  set  her  solemn  little  face 
toward  the  summit  and  climbed  the 
slope  steadily.  It  was  early  evening. 
The  sun  had  slipped  away  behind  the 
farther  slope  of  Clipper  Hill,  leaving  a 
hot  red  field  of  thinly  clouded  sky  be- 
hind, which  now  blazed  ruddily,  so 
that  the  crest  of  the  long  slope  ended 
at  a  shining  gateway  formed  by  the 
arching  elms.  Clipper  Hill  was  the 
aristocratic  avenue  of  Sheffield. 

The  suggested  symbolism  of  that 
long  climb,  up  which  she  struggled 
with  her  too  heavy  burden  of  newly 
cleansed  linen ;  the  flaming  promise  of 
the  golden  gateway  at  the  top ;  even 
the  treasure — one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents — which  she  would  receive  to 
crown  her  successful  pilgrimage — 
these  were  lost  upon  Mary  Alice 
Brown.  Her  back  ached ;  so  did  her 
arms,  legs,  and  head.  Consciousness 
of  these  afflictions  left  no  space  in  her 
soul  for  symbolism,  although  there  was 
room  enough  in  her  stomach.  She  had 
had  no  supper. 

Three  boys  came  racing  down  the 
hill,  shouting  and  taunting  one  another. 
All  had  been  recently  fed  in  their  re- 
spective homes  along  the  select  high- 
way. Mary  Alice  saw  them  charging 
down  upon  her  like  an  avalanche,  and 
shrank  aside  to  let  them  pass. 

You  cannot  account  for  the  impulses 
of  boys  on  any  ground  of  malice  or 
depravity.  A  boy  is  the  most  exper- 
imenting of  animals,  yearning  always 
to  see  what  will  happen  under  any  set 
of  untested  circumstances-  Desiring 
to  scrutinize  the  activities  of  a  wingless, 
flv,  he  takes  the  most  direct  route. 
Curiosity,  not  cruelty,  should  be 
charsfed  with  the  onus  of  the  deed.    To 
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say  that  a  boy  is  bad  because  he  pro- 
duces bad  results  would  be  much  too 
sweeping. 

Two  of  the  three  avalanching  youths 
passed  Mary  Alice  and  her  wagon 
harmlessly.  The  third,  several  paces  in 
rear,  became  instantaneously  possessed 
of  that  fatal  experimental  impulse. 
What  would  the  large  rotund  bulk  on 
the  little  wagon  look  like  if  set  rolling 
down   Clipper  Hill? 

He  thrust  out  a  hand,  caught  the 
wagon  tongue  from  Mary  Alice,  and 
sent  the  load  spinning  along  the  as- 
phalt. It  slewed  and  skidded,  tipped 
on  two  wheels,  swung  around,  and 
thrust  itself  stupidly  against  the  fence, 
where  it  turned  turtle.  The  bundle  of 
laundry  ruptured  instantly,  and  a 
shower  of  miscellaneous  linen  scattered 
in  the  street. 

It  all  happened  so  suddenly  that 
Mary  Alice  was  quite  stunned.  Then, 
with  a  protesting  cry  of  anger  and 
chagrin,  she  ran  a  few  steps  after  the 
fleeing  youth,  shouting  shrill  incoher- 
encies  of  wrath.  He  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  result  of  his  wanton 
impulse  and  laughed.  Mary  Alice 
wept  miserably  and  began  picking  up 
the  soiled  and  undeliverable  pieces- 
She  heard  quick  steps  and  felt  the 
wind  of  a  passing  solid,  seemingly  pro- 
pelled out  of  ordnance,  a  human  and 
wiry  projectile.  Then  followed  snarl- 
ing, high-pitched  cries,  the  thud  of 
blows,  the  rattle  of  toes  and  heels  upon 
stone.  A  few  yards  down  the  street 
vengeance  had  overtaken  the  malefac- 
tor— ^punishment  hard  upon  the  heels 
of   misdemeanor. 

"I  fixed  him."  said  a  voice,  chokedlv 
breathless.  "He  won't  do  that  again 
in  a  hurry." 

Mary  Alice  looked  up  into  a  face  de- 
signed for  good  humor,  but  just  now 
devoted  to  the  scarlet  purpose  of 
wrath.  The  blue  eyes  flashed  the  mixed 
light  of  indignation  and  complacence. 
The  red  hair  seemed  to  bristle  with 
truculcnce  and  pride. 

"I  fixed  him,"  said  the  voice,  again 
and       again,       between       hard-drawn 


breaths.     "I  fixed  him.     I  fi.xed  him — 
didn't  I,  now?" 

Mary  Alice  went  on  soberly  picking 
up  her  scattered  load.  Vaguely  the 
possibilities  of  this  pugnacity  stirred  in 
lier  mind.  Maybe  the  boy  would  "fi.x" 
her,  too.     But  all  at  once  he  grinned. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  he  said.  "Are 
they  all  dirty?  It's  too  bad.  What 
are  you  goin'  to  do  with  'em  ?" 

"Take  'em  home  again,"  replied 
Mary  Alice.  "Mother'll  have  to  wash 
'em  all  over." 

"Well,  I  fixed  him,  all  right,"  as- 
serted her  champion.  "I  saw  him  do 
it — dirty  trick,  I  call  it.  But  I  fixed 
him  good — didn't  I  ?" 

It  was  as  though  having  "fixed"  the 
culprit  had  quite  remedied  the  matter. 
The  red-headed  boy  picked  up  the  last 
dust-smutted  napkin  and  watched 
Mary  Alice  pack  the  big  misshapen 
load  into  place.  She  swung  the  little 
wagon  away  from  the  fence  and  in 
silence  started  down  the  hill. 

"Where  you  goin'?"  demanded  the 
boy. 

"Home." 

"Where's  that?" 

"Calvert  Street." 

"Oh,"  said  the  boy.  He  knew  all 
about  Calvert  Street  by  reputation.  It 
ran  through  the  neighborhood  known 
as  "The  Devil's  Truck  Patch." 

"I  guess  I'll  go  'long  with  you,"  he 
decided.  "Maybe  those  fellows  might 
1)othcr  you  some  more ;  they  won't  if 
I'm  along,  though." 

Mary  Alice  neither  accepted  nor  re- 
jected this  proposal.  She  went  silently 
down  the  hill,  leaning  back  to  check  the 
pace  of  her  loaded  wagon- 

"What's  your  name?"  demanded  the 
boy. 

"Mary  Alice  Brown." 

"Mine's  Willett,  Francis  Willett,"  he 
informed  her,  quite  gratuitously.  "I'm 
a  Galahad  Knight." 

Mary  Alice  Brown  showed  no  curi- 
osity concerning  the  complexion  or 
duties  of  a  Galahad  Knight. 

"It's  a  club,"  Francis  explained. 
"We  have  ten  members  and  we're  all 
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weak   against 


pledged  to  puttect  the 
the  strong.  That's  why  I  hcked  Lutey 
Travers.  I  got  up  the  chib  myself — 
read  all  about  the  idea  in  a  book.  A 
knight  is  a  fellow  that  swears  that 
whenever  he  sees  beauty — " 

The  knight  paused  and  scrutinized 
Mar)'  Alice's  thin  face  as  they  passed 
under  an  electric  light :  for  the  golden 
4?ate  at  the  street  head  had  now  faded, 
as  all  symbols  are  prone  to  do.  He 
went  on: 

"Er — beauty — or  anything — in  dis- 
tress. Of  course  you  aren't — that  is, 
you  were  in  distress,  so  I  came  to  your 
rescue — see?" 

He  steadied  the  toppling  wagon  as 
Mary  Alice  eased  it  across  a  curbstone. 
The  little  girl  heard  his  complacent 
chatter  all  too  indistinctly.  It  filtered  in- 
consequentially up  through  a  black 
cloud  of  fear  and  dread.  She  had 
never  got  into  trouble  with  the  washing 
before.  What  would  happen  ?  She 
was  going  home  empty-handed  and — 
they  needed  the  money  so  bitterly. 
She  wondered  if  her  father  would  be 
there.  If  so  it  would  be  ten  times 
worse.  Her  mother  would  forgive  her 
and  go  patiently  to  rewashing  the 
soiled  things,  but  the  man — 

Mary  Alice  shuddered-  Francis 
Will'.'tt,  finding  in  his  own  virtue  a  re- 
ward heightened  by  rehearsal,  babbled 
cheerfully  of  Galahad  Knights  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  how  thev  differed 
from  Bov  Scouts.  Mary  Alice  wisheil 
he  would  go  away. 

At  last  they  came  to  Calvert  Street- 
threading  the  Devil's  Truck  Patch.  It 
was  full  of  people :  men  and  women 
lounged  upon  front  stoops,  children 
in  droves  played  on  the  pavement. 
Both  sidewalks  were  bordered  with 
the  window  lights  of  stores,  largely 
saloons.  It  was  a  tough  neighbor- 
hood. Francis  Willett  had  never  seen 
that  street  before.  Some  raucous- 
voiced  urchins  swarmed  by,  jostling 
and  boisterous.  They  were  verv  dirty 
and  verv  happy.  The  boy  from 
Clipper  Hill  lost  a  little  of  his  assur- 
ance.    A    drunken    man   lunged   past, 


swaying  and  tottering,  and  as  he  went 
he  mumbled  thick  blasphemies. 

"My  gracious!"  said  the  boy,  a  little 
appalled.  "Do  you  have  to  live  here?" 
'"Course  I  do,"  answered  Mary 
Alice.  It  was  almost  the  first  time  she 
had  spoken.  "My  folks  live  here.  I 
got  to  stay  with  them,  ain't  I?" 

"I — I  suppose  so.  Which  is  your 
house?" 

Mary  Alice  turned  up  an  alley,  nar- 
row and  dimly  lighted  and  crowded. 
Before  a  tenement  house  she  stopped- 
"Here's  where  I  live,"  she  said.  She 
did  not  invite  her  escort  in :  she  did 
not  thank  him  for  his  knightly  con- 
duct :  she  looked  at  him  and  wished  he 
would  go  away.  He  was  very  snug, 
in  his  neat  clothes,  with  his  round, 
good-humored,  complacent  face.  He 
had  hiever  known  a  .trouble  in  the 
world. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  craning  his  neck 
to  view  the  spider  web  of  fire  escapes 
that  decorated  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. "Well,  I  guess  I  won't  stay.  My 
father  doesn't  like  for  me  to — Say, 
here's  a  present  for  you.  The  Galahad 
Knights  are  all  pledged  to — " 

He  held  out  something  in  his  hand- 
something  which  he  drew  from  a 
pocket  where  it  jingled  against  others 
of  its  kind.  It  was  a  particularly 
shiny  half-dollar. 

Mary  Alice  looked  into  the  good- 
natured,  self-assured  prosperity  of 
Francis  Willett's  boyish  face :  then  she 
looked  down  at  the  coin.  All  the  way 
home  he  had  impressed  her  with  his 
abundant  good  will  toward  the  weak 
and  helpless.  He  was  not  a  child  like 
herself,  a  companion,  but  a  self-right- 
eous little  prig,  puffed  up  with  his  own 
virtuous  conceit.  Of  course  Mary 
Alice  did  not  think  this  in  just  those 
terms,  but  her  whole  starved  little 
being  stung  with  the  sense  of  the  fact. 
She  became  furious,  and  suddenly 
struck  the  offered  coin  from  her 
would-be  benefactor's  extended  palm. 
Then  she  turned  and  ran  blindly  up 
the  steps  and  slammed  the  door  with  a 
hang  that  astonished  the  young  phil- 
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anthropist  even  more  than  it  angered 
him.  He  too  turned  and,  leaving  the 
coin  vvliere  it  had  fallen,  stalked  off 
down  the  alley  with  the  dignity  of  of- 
fended vanity. 

Chapter  II. 

THE    PUNISHMENT. 

Lem  Brown  was  at  home.  He  sat 
humped  in  a  kitchen  chair,  stupidly 
watching  his  wife,  who  was  dabbing 
her  cheek  with  cold  water  at  the  sink. 
Lem  had  just  struck  Mrs.  Brown  be- 
cause Mary  Alice  did  not  come  home 
sooner  with  the  washing  money  from 
Mrs.  Travers.  Just  what  connection 
he  made  in  his  blurred  mind  between 
his  wife  and  the  non-appearance  of  his 
daughter  is  beside  the  point ;  it  satis- 
fied him,  so  he  acted  accordingly. 

Lem  would  not  have  come  home  at 
all  that  evening  except  that  he  was  en- 
tirely destitute.  He  could  not  seem 
to  get  any  more  liquor  without  money. 
Bartenders  are  a  singularly  unsympa- 
thetic lot  when  the  question  of  credit 
is  broached,  and  free  spenders  pre- 
ferred to  lavish  their  hospitality  upon 
good-natured  friends  rather  than  upon 
the  quarrelsome  Brown. 

The  only  steady  employment  Lem 
had  known  for  a  long  time  had  been 
his  three  months  of  enforced  industry 
in  the  county  workhouse.  He  was  en- 
tirely out  of  patience  with  work  for 
himself.  But  it  gave  him  considerable 
satisfaction  to  know  that  his  wife  could 
command  employment  as  a  laundress 
bv  some  of  the  best  families  in  the  city. 
He  was  an  authority  upon  athletic 
sports  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  places  where  such  sports 
were  discussed,  taking  his  ample  part 
in  all  arguments.  Every  morning  he 
saw  to  it  that  the  generosity  of  the  city 
m  supplying  park  benches  should  not 
lack  appreciation.  He  read  discarded 
newspapers  threadbare  and  was  ag- 
R'ressively  well  posted  on  all  the  new- 
est things  in  pugilism.  He  also  had  his 
opinion  of  the  government,  city,  state 
and  national,  and  his  dictum  upon  in- 
ternational relations  carried  the  dignity 


of  an  ultimatum.  He  thoroughly  dis- 
approved of  prohibition,  local  option, 
or  any  actual  or  suggested  restraint  of 
trade  touching  upon  the  distribution  of 
stimulants. 

Lem  was  a  large,  knobby  man,  with 
a  forehead  that  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
from  his  eyebrows  into  the  grizzled 
jungle  of  his  hair,  a  wobbly  chin,  and 
a  prominent  under  lip.  His  eyes  were 
large  and  watery,  popping  halfway 
out  of  his  head  and  netted  with  the  red 
veins  of  alcoholism.  They  were  mean- 
ingless, stupid  eyes,  seldom  lighting  up 
with  any  but  a  foggy  sort  of  intel- 
ligence, often  cloudy  with  drink,  quite 
incapable  of  expressing  any  softness  or 
human  sympathy.  He  was  always 
dirty,  always  sullen,  and  almost  always 
more  or  less  drunk.  When  more  than 
ordinarily  intoxicated,  his  sullenness 
became  a  dangerous,  brutal  anger 
against  all  opposition. 

"And  next  time  I'll  give  you  worse," 
he  promised,  eyeing  his  wife.  "Here  I 
am  in  want — acshully  des'tute — and 
not  a  penny  do  I  get.  If  that  brat 
don't  come  home  soon,  I'm  gonter 
knock  your  head  off,  Mrs.  Brown." 

The  kitchen,  lighted  inadequately  by 
a  phthisical  gas  jet,  was  a  dismal  place, 
choked  with  the  redolence  of  Lem 
Brown's  alcoholic  aura.  In  a  corner 
a  child  slept  uneasily.  A  bottle  and 
spoon  on  the  table  nearby  suggested 
that  the  occupant  of  the  shabby  crib 
was  ill.  Mrs.  Brown  went  and  bent 
over  it,  listening  anxiously  to  the 
quick,  irregular  breathing. 

Steps  sounded  on  the  stairs  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  outside  the  door, 
which  presently  swung  open  to  admit 
Mary  Alice-  She  looked  fearfully 
from  Lem  to  her  mother. 

"Hello,  kid,"  said  Lem.  "What  kept 
you  ?" 

Mary  Alice  paid  no  attention  to  her 
father,  but  went  to  Mrs.  Brown  and 
said  something  in  a  low  tone.  The  wo- 
man cried  out  in  protest. 

"Oh,  no,  Mary  Alice,  you  didn't, 
you  didn't,"  she  said. 

"What's  that?"  the  man  demanded. 
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"None  of  that  secret  talk,  now." 

"You  better  bring  'em  up,  dear,"  said 
the  mother.    "I'll  do  'em  tonight." 

Mary  Alice  took  a  clothes  basket 
and  went  out. 

"Where's  the  money?"  asked  Lem. 

"She  didn't — Mrs.  Travers  didn't 
pay  her — " 

"None  of  that,  now.  That  ain't  so. 
You're  holdin'  out  on  me." 

"Lem,  it's  the  truth,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown. 

Mary  Alice  staggered  up  the  stairs 
with  a  load  of  clothes  from  the  wagon, 
and  Mrs.  Brown  fell  to  sorting  them- 

"What's  them — dirty  ones?"  asked 
Lem.  "Say,  where's  that  money?  You 
come  through,  now,  or  I'll  show 
you—" 

At  this  moment  the  child  in  the  crib 
awoke  and  cried  fretfully.  Mrs. 
Brown  drew  a  cup  of  water  at  the  sink 
and  bent  over  the  little  thing,  soothing 
it  and  offering  cool  drink. 

"Say,"  roared  Lem,  "how  long  you 
gonter  keep  me  waitin'?" 

He  arose  and  strode  to  his  wife's 
side.  The  sick  child  looked  up  and, 
seeing  its  father,  began  to  cry. 

"Git  away,"  said  Lem,  pushing  Mrs. 
Brown  violently.  "I'll  tell  you  what. 
You  gimme  that  money,  quick,  or  I'll 
wring  the  kid's  neck." 

It  was  an  inspiration  of  cruelty  of 
undoubted  efifectiveness.  If  Mrs. 
Brown  had  possessed  a  penny  on  earth, 
she  would  have  yielded  it  up  with  all 
haste.  But  lacking  the  resources  of 
ransom,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do, 
and  she  did  it.  With  a  cry  the  mother 
threw  herself  upon  her  tormentor. 

"Don't  touch  him,  Lem !"  she  cried. 
"I  haven't  a  cent,  I  tell  you  ;  if  I  had, 
I'd  give  it  to  you.  Oh,  Lem,  he's  so 
sick  !     Please,  please — " 

The  drunkard  struck  her  heavily 
upon  the  mouth,  so  that  she  fell  against 
the  wall.  She  returned  to  the  en- 
counter, but  at  this  moment  Mary 
Alice,  ascending  with  the  last  of  the 
soiled  Travers  linen,  dropped  her  big- 
load  and  attacked  the  man  fiercely.  He 
turned  upon  her  wolfishly,  his  heavy 


hand     closing    upon    her    thin     little 
shoulder. 

"Butt  in,  will  you?"  he  said.  "Butt 
in,  eh?    I'll  teach  you." 

He  stooped  and  picked  up,  from  the 
wood  box  near  the  range,  a  stick  not 
long  enough  to  be  called  a  club,  but 
heavy  enough  to  be  extremely  formid- 
able in  the  hands  of  Lem  Brown.  With 
it  he  aimed  a  blow  at  Mary  Alice. 
Throwing  up  her  hands,  she  received 
the  stroke  crushingly  upon  her  fingers. 

"Oh,  oh !"  she  moaned.  Mrs.  Brown 
screamed  and  would  have  defended 
Marv  Alice,  but  in  doing  so  was  herself 
cruelly  beaten.  Again  and  again  the 
weapon  fell,  each  time  crushing,  bruis- 
ing, lacerating.  Only  Mary  Alice'.s 
thick  black  hair  saved  her  skull. 

She  had  never  taken  such  a  beating 
before.  When  it  was  over  she 
cowered  in  a  corner,  sobbing  with  the 
horror  and  pain  of  it.  Why  must  she 
suffer  so?  Why  must  her  poor  mother 
stand  this  abuse,  this  infamy  of  poverty 
and  cruelty?  The  world  was  full  of 
little  girls  with  fresh  rosy  cheeks  and 
fresh  crisp  frocks — little  girls  with 
comfortable  homes,  who  saw  each  day 
the  caresses  passing  current  between 
father  and  mother,  and  themselves 
shared  in  that  currency.  People 
talked  about  a  God  of  love  and  pity, 
who  saw  all  that  went  on  and  was  «o 
much  the  master  of  detail  in  His  earth 
that  one's  hairs  were  numbered,  and 
the  twitter  of  a  falling  sparrow  had 
careful  attention. 

Mary  .Mice  would  have  prayed,  but 
it  looked  like  a  hopeless  procedure  ;  for 
if  God  knew  all  about  it  and  let  it  go 
on,  what  was  the  good  of  asking  Him 
to  help  her?  He  either  meant  these 
dreadful  things  to  happen  or  He  didn't 
care. 

Lem.  convinced  that  if  money  existed 
in  that  home  so  much  punishment 
would  have  brought  it  from  its  hiding- 
nlace.  stumped  off  cursing  and  weep- 
ing, with  maudlin  pity  for  a  man  whose 
name  was  thus  barren  of  financial  re- 
source.   He  might  come  back  later,  he 
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might  be  gone  a  week,  he  might  be  ar- 
rested before  another  hour  and  sent 
away  for  a  good  long  sentence.  Mary 
Alice  hoped  the  last-named  event  would 
occur.  And  it  did,  although  Mary 
Alice  and  her  mother  were  several 
days  in  finding  out. 

Mrs.  Brown  locked  the  door  leading 
into  the  hall- 

"Come,  dear,"  she  said.  "Undress 
and  let  me  look  at  you.  I  wish  I  had 
some  witch-hazel.  Poor  little  girl, 
poor  little  girl !     Mother's  so  sorry." 

Mary  Alice  winced  every  time  her 
mother's  fingers  touched  her  flesh. 
Mrs.  Brown  wept  when  she  viewed 
those  livid  imprints  upon  the  meager 
body  of  her  child.  T'or  every  bruise 
she  sufifered  an  agony  of  sympathy 
which  dwarfed  her  own  pain,  itself 
no  small  thing. 

The  sick  baby  slept  quietly,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  pulled  his  crib  into  the  "other 
room."  She  tried  to  make  Mary  Alice 
comfortable  in  her  own  bed,  and  pres- 
ently, having  turned  out  the  gas,  crept 
in  beside  her  daughter.  Then  she  slept, 
for  the  sick  child  had  stolen  many 
hours  of  her  rest,  and  her  hands  had 


not  known  an  idle  moment  for  many 
days. 

Little  Mary  Alice,  twelve  years  old, 
ieaten,  aching  in  ev^'ry  fiber,  lay  a  long 
time  in  a  dumb  agony,  fearful  lest  any 
movement  of  hers  should  wake  her 
mother.  After  a  while  she  fell  to  sob- 
bing ;  but  this  soon  ceased,  and  she 
gazed  into  the  shadows  with  eyes  that 
smarted. 

.•\  great  longing  for  the  open  air 
came  upon  her ;  the  night  was  hot  and 
no  breeze  blew  in  at  the  open  window. 
Far  away  Mary  Alice  heard  a  church 
clock  strike.  The  hour  was  nine. 
She  slipped  out  of  bed,  slowly  and  with 
exquisite  pain.  With  Mary  Alice, 
dressing  was  not  so  complicated  a  pro- 
cedure that  it  required  a  maid's  assist- 
ance or  a  long  time  to  accomplish. 
When  she  turned  the  key  in  the  door  to 
let  herself  out,  she  thought  she  might 
be  back  in  half  an  hour.  .She  was 
slightly  feverish,  and  if  she  walked  as 
far  as  the  park — 

And  then,  as  Mary  Alice  crept  down 
the  porch  steps,  something  shining  in 
the  gutter  caught  her  eye.  It  w^ 
Francis  Willetts'  half-dollar. 


(to  be  continued.) 


The  Special  Mission  of  the  M,  I.  A. 

[One  of  the  lessons  provided  for  the  Parents'  Classes  during  the  month  of 
October  is  "The  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  and  Y_.  L.  M.  I.  A."  _  As  a  help  to  Supervisors  the 
M.  I.  A.  officers  suggest'  the  following  items  for  consideration.] 

1.  The  Mutual  Improvement  Association  teaches  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  in  their  practical  application.  It  aims  first  of  all  to  instill  faith  in  God 
and  a  testimony  of  the  great  Latter-day  work. 

2.  It  directs  the  social  life  of  the  young  people  of  the  Church  by  providing 
wholesome  amusement  and  recreation. 

3.  It  provides  opportunity  for  development  in  tnusical  and  literary  lines, 
f Story-telling,  public  speaking,  boys'  and  girls'  choruses,  drama,  etc.) 

4.  It  presents  each  year  a  course  of  carefully  selected  books  for  home 
reading. 

5.  It  publishes  two  magazines,  the  hnprovement  Era,  and  the  Young 
Woman's  Journal. 

6.  It  presents  special  lines  of  work — the  Boy  Scout  and  the  Bee  Hive  Girl 
movements. 

7.  It  aims  to  direct  young  men  in  choosing  their  life's  work. 

8.  It  uplifts  and  dignifies  the  home,  and  teaches  the  Latter-day  Saint 
Woman  to  appreciate  her  position  as  home-maker. 


The  Tabernacle  Choir  of  Ogden,  Utah. 

By  Alonzo  West. 


III. 

In  the  first  program  at  San  Diego, 
Professor  John  J.  McQellan  and  Leon 
Hofl:"meister,  the  young  New  York 
baritone  soloist,  won  notable  individ- 
ual successes,  and  in  the  "Sextette" 
from  "Lucia"  rendition  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Ballinger  Higley,  Miss  Mildred  Ware 
and  Messrs.  Hofifmeister,  W.  R. 
Worley,  Leslie  Saville,  and  Douglass 
Brain  won  one  of  the  biggest  ovations 
of  the  entire  engagement.  Though  it 
may  not  be  entirely  proper  to  give 
special  mention  to  any  one  member  of 
an  ensemble,  justice  demands  the  state- 
ment that  the  thrillingly  beautiful  and 
sure-toned  lyric  soprano  voice  of  Mrs. 
Higley  carried  this  number  to  its  bril- 
liant success.  The  writer  heard  the 
rendition  from  a  position  in  the  audi- 
ence and  also  heard  many  favorable 
comments  on  the  voice  of  the  soprano. 

Mrs.  Higley  contracted  a  severe 
cough  in  San  Diego  and  though  she 
sang  the  soprano  role  in  the  "Sextette" 
again  before  leaving  the  southern  citv. 
one  of  the  few  regrettable  occurrences 
of  the  trip  was  that  the  cough  pre- 
vented her  doing  special  ensemble 
work  in  either  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.  Miss  Gates,  however,  gen- 
erously shouldered  the  burden  of  this 
additional  role  and  the  "Sextette"  was 
made  a  favorite  number  in  all  four 
cities. 

Several  hours  of  pleasure  seeking  on 
the  "Isthmus"  followed  the  concert 
and  early  the  next  morning  a  rehearsal 
was  held  at  the  organ  pavilion.  This 
was  followed  b,-  a  trip  on  the 
San  Diego  bay,  and  for  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  being  the  first  time  the  majority 
of  the  singers  had  ever  enjoyed  such 
an  experience.  On  this  trip,  the  im- 
mense government  aviation  field.  Point 
Lonia.  a  British  ship,  the  "Veturia," 
an  I  many  other  interesting  things,  in- 


cluding the  big  disappearing  guns  on 
the  coast  defenses,  were  seen.  When 
the  excursionists  reached  the  wharf 
again,  most  of  them  were  surprised  to 
find  that  "Old  Sol"  who,  by  the 
way,  in  the  southwestern  coast  land  is 
very  deceiving,  had  stolen  a  march  on 
them  while  they  were  so  intently  gaz- 
ing on  the  unusual  sights  and  had 
nicely  burned  them  wherever  his  rays 
could  manage  to  rest  steadily  for  a 
brief  period.  "Old  Sol,"  too,  had  an- 
other inning  that  afternoon,  when  the 


JOHN  J.  MCCLELL.\N. 
Organist  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle. 

choir  sang  at  the  "Utah  Day"  exercises 
and  at  the  present  writing  some  of  the 
singers  are  still  "peeling"  off. 

On  "Utah  Day"  while  many  prom- 
inent speakers  held  the  attention  and 
interest  of  a  vast  multitude,  the  num- 
ber present  being  estimated  at  10,- 
000,  while  they  were  telling  good 
things  of  L^tah,  I  will  be  selfish 
enough  to  tell  the  truth  and  say 
that  the  singers,  including  Miss  Gates, 
were  the  big  attraction.  To  bear  me 
out  in  this,  T  will  say  that  the  choir 
was  programmed  to  present  only  the 
opening  and  closing  numbers,  but  each 
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time  was  required  to  give  encores.  A 
remarkable  tribute  was  paid  the  di- 
rector and  singers,  following  the  rendi- 
tion of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
which  was  to  have  closed  the  exer- 
cises. The  immense  audience,  which 
had  sat  and  stood  in  the  open-air 
amphitheatre  with  the  burning  rays  of 
the  tropical  sun  beating  down  upon 
them,  arose  to  its  feet  when  the  num- 
ber was  begun,  quite  a  natural  thing, 
but  when  it  was  concluded  the  thou- 
sands seated  themselves  again  and  ap- 
plauded for  an  encore. 

The  applause  was  acknowledged  by 
Director  Ballantyne  with  bows  and  as 
he  was  making  the  third,  or  fourth  re- 
sponse in  this  manner,  several  people 
seated  near  the  front  of  the  platform 
shouted,  "We  came  this  afternoon  to 
hear  the  'Hallelujah  Chorus'  and  we 
want  to  hear  it."  This  cry  was  taken 
up  by  others  and  finally  Director  Bal- 
lantyne consented  to  present  the  sacred 
song.  He  motioned  to  Organist  Whit- 
aker  to  get  the  organ  score  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  search  the  latter  reported 
that  it  would  take  sometime  to  find'  it  as 
the  librarian  ("Your  humble  servant") 
was  not  at  hand.  (I  was  in  front  witli 
the  crowd.)  This  news  was  comuni- 
cated  to  the  multitude  and  was  received 
with  cries  of  "We'll  wait ;  we  can't 
come  back  tonight,"  from  the  section 
that  had  made  the  request  for  the 
song.  They  did  wait  and  most  of  the 
other  people  waited  and  they  heard  the 
"Hallelujah  Chorus"  sung  as  it  prob- 
ablv  never  had  been  sung  before  in 
their  hearing.  And  when  it  was  fin- 
ished, they  remained  to  express  their 
anpreciation  in  another  ovation  of  ap- 
plause. 

Splendid,  however,  as  was  the  re- 
ception accorded  the  Ogden  choir  and 
soloists  at  their  first  two  appearances, 
the  one  accorded  them  at  the  concert 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  July  far 
surpassed  both.  On  this  occasion  the 
choir  and  assisting  artists,  as  the  sole 
attraction,  had  the  di-^tinction  of  draw- 
ing a  crowd  estimated  to  number 
18.000  people,  the  largest  number  that 


had  visited  the  exposition  on  any  one 
day  since  it  was  opened,  not  excepting 
the  day  that  the  Panama-California 
Exposition  and  the  great  Spreckles 
organ  were  opened  to  the  world  and 
the  memorable  occasion  when  Madame 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  the 
world's  most  noted  diva,  was  heard  in 
concert  at  the  same  pavilion.  The 
2,800  seats  directly  in  front  of  the  pa- 
vilion were  filled   more  than  an  hour 


EMM.-\   LUCY  GATES. 

before  the  concert  began  and  by  eight 
o'clock  the  crowd  had  filled  the  great 
amphitheatre  and  stretched  out  almost 
to  the  main  plaza  of  the  expositions. 
Hundreds  were  standing  and  hundreds 
of  others  were  seated  on  the  lawns, 
curbs,  steps  of  various  buildings  and 
the  outer  edges  of  the  surrounding 
colonnades. 

The  sight  was  a  wonderful  inspira- 
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tion  to  the  singers  and  the  applause, 
following  the  echo  of  the  music,  stirred 
them  to  their  most  brilliant  efiforts. 
It  was  in  this  recital  that  Miss  Emma 
Lucy  Gates  made  her  first  (concert) 
appearance  and  the  reception  she  re- 
ceived was  said  to  have  equalled  that 
accorded  Madame  Schumann-Heink 
and,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned, 
he  could  not  imagine  how  a  greater 
one  could  have  been  given  anybody. 
Her  first  number  was  Echert's  "Echo 
Song"  an!  her  clear  bell-like  tones 
rang  out  ojer  the  exposition  grounds, 
amid  the  rapt  silence  of  the  vast  audi- 
ence, with  truly  wonderful  effect.  The 
silence  held  until  her  last  note  was 
given  out,  and  then,  with  its  echo,  came 
the  great  ovation  from  the  audience. 
The  applause  continued  until  the  great 
coloratura  returned  to  give  an  encore. 
She  repeated  part  of  the  "Echo  Song" 
to  the  great  delight  of  her  hearers  and 
then,  finding  that  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  bows,  she  sang  that  en- 
dearing song  of  inspiration,  "O,  Ye 
Mountains  High,"  with  the  chorus  by 
the  choir- 
Professor  McClellan  contributed 
several  of  his  fin;st  numbers  to  this 
program,  the  big  organ  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  consummate 
skill  as  an  organist  with  splendid  effect. 
He,  too,  received  an  ovation. 

Mr.  Hoffmeister  won  the  favor  of 
the  audienc"  in  Verdi's  "Eri  Tu," 
and  an  encore  number,  and  was  heard 
to  fine  advantage  in  the  great  oratorio 
selection,  "The  Rain  Scene,"  from 
"Elijah."  In  all  three,  he  proved 
himself  an  exceptionally  cultured 
singer  for  one  of  his  y:ars,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  promising  voice  of 
gcood  range  and  considerable  power. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Warner,  one  of  the 
choir's  principal  sopranos,  also  car- 
ried a  recitative  roh  in  the  "Elijah" 
number  in  an  admirable  manner,  her 
powerful  voice  carrving  the  choir  into 
the  great  chorus  "Thanks  be  to  God" 
with  dramatic  effect.  In  the  "Rain 
Scene"  and  the  si.x  other  choral  num- 
bers,   Sam    F.    Whitaker,    as    on    the 


previous  night,  proved  himself  a  fine 
accompanist,  handling  the  strange  key- 
board as  though  it  were  the  one  he 
manipulates  at  home,  and  Professor 
Ballantyne's  directing  was  again  re- 
markably effective. 

The  closing  number  was  the  grand 
finale  to  the  Third  Act  of  "La  Trav- 
iata,"  Verdi,  with  Miss  Gates,  Mr. 
Hoffmeister,  Mr.  W.  R.  "Worley,  Mrs. 
Warner,  Mr.  Jed  Ballantyne,  Mr. 
Douglass  Brian,  Mr.  Gerard  Klomp, 
Mr.  Walter  Stephens,  Mr.  Robert  Bin- 
nie  and  Mr-  Leslie  Saville,  singing  the 
solo  parts,  and  the  choir,  the  chorus, 
making  a  brilliant  ensemble. 

To  one,  not  of  the  big  audience  that 
was  so  greatly  favored,  the  singing 
made  a  great  appeal,  and  she  afterward 
stat?d  that  the  first  number  awakened 
her  and  she  thought  she  was  in  heaven. 
This  auditor  was  Miss  Elea  Folkman, 
a  young  member  of  the  choir  who  suf- 
fered a  severe  injury  to  a  knee  that 
had  previously  been  crippled  that 
afternoon  and  had  to  be  taken  care 
of  at  the  hospital  in  the  beautiful 
grove  near  the  main  entrance  to  the 
exposition  grounds.  Unable  to  walk, 
she  displayed  an  unselfish  fortitude  that 
was  beautiful  to  witness.  "Don't  worry 
about  me,  she  said  to  those  vi'ho  visitsd 
her  and  exhibited  anxiety  over  her  wel- 
fare, but  go  and  sing  your  best ;  I'll  be 
all  right."  Her  trip  to  the  big  fairs 
was  one  of  disappointment,  but  to  hea'- 
th?  music  of  her  fellow  singers  and 
to  learn  of  their  success,  she  said,  was 
worth  it  all.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  a 
"Mormon"  girl  and  her  bearing,  un- 
de-  distressing  circumstances,  was  a 
lesson  to  all  who  heard  of  it.  On  the 
ni-rht  the  choir  left  San  Diego,  she  was 
sent  to  relatives  at  San  Rafael  at  her 
request  and  the  choir  is  hoping  that  she 
may  return  home  fully  recovered  from 
her  injury. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  singer^ 
received  the  first  real  rest  of  the  trio, 
passing  the  tiwe,  imtil  about  10  o'cHck. 
enjoying  extra  toilettes,  lounging 
ibout  the  hotel,  quarreling  with 
the  waiters  over  a  late  breakfast,  and 
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writing  messages  home.  After  10 
o'clock  they  got  busy,  and  while  some 
went  to  the  Exposition  grounds  to  pass 
the  day,  others,  desirous  of  enjoying 
a  novelty,  took  a  trip  across  the  Mexi- 
can border  to  Tia  Juana,  returning 
with  sundry  souvenirs  of  the  trip,  some 
worth  the  price  and  some  not. 

The  closing  concert  was  given  that 
evening  in  the  big  pavilion  before  an- 
other great  audience  that  seemed  loth 
to  let  the  singers  go.  The  singing  of 
choir  and  soloists  and  the  organ  play- 
ing of  Prof.  McClellan  was  little  short 
of  perfection  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
deep  hold  their  work  had  taken  on  the 
people,  the  original  program  had  to  be 
discarded  and  one  made  up  entirely  of 
"request"  numbers.  One  dear  lady, 
thinking  that  the  writer,  on  account  of 
his  prominent  position  as  assistant  or- 
ganist (turning  the  music),  had  a  littl? 
"pull"  with  the  director,  asked  him  to 
transfer  a  request  to  Prof.  Ballantyne 
that  the  choir  sing  "O.  my  Father." 
"It  is  your  'own'  =ong,  sh;  said,  I  heinl 
it  in  Utah  and  its  sentiment  was  b-^auti- 
ful.  I  would  like  to  hear  it  as:ain."  ?>"<: 
to  her  reeret,  and  mine,  the  request 
came  too  late.  But  "O  Ye  Mountain 'j 
Hieh"  was  sung  as^ain  that  night  with 
all  the  soulfulness  that  a  love  of  home 
and  religion  can  foster  and  the  warmth 
of  its  reception  will  be  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory to  those  who  joined  in  the  chorus 
"•'^h  Miss  Gates. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr. 
Snreckles,  the  nullionaire  donor  of  the 
grrpqt  organ  to  t'^e  city  of  San  ni-^gfo, 
•^aid  Director  Balbntvne,  the  choir  and 
t-he  soloists  the  romoliment  of  remain- 
irgf  at  the  pavilion  for  one  entire  nro- 
sram  and  part  of  another,  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  said,  since  th°  Evpocition 
onened.  Before  the  sino'ers  left  San 
Diego,  Mr.  Snreckl°s  al=o  expressed 
him.self  to  Utah  people  as  having  been 
deeply  pleased  with  the  singing  and 
also  with  the  orsran  plavinrr  of  Prof. 
McClellan.  To  the  latter,  he  naid  th° 
fine  compliment  of  savincr  that  an 
orcran  concert  nlnv^d  bv  him  in  the 
great  organ  at  the  Salt  Lake  tabermcle 


had  given  him  the  inspiration  to  pur- 
chase the  grand  $100,000  instrument 
that  has  already  delighted  many  thou- 
sands of  people. 

Mr.  Spreckles'  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  many  other  prominent  music 
lovers  and  musicians  of  San  Diego  and 
other  places.  Among  those  whose 
praise  was  most  appreciated  was  that 
of  President  Davidson  of  the  Panama- 
California  Exposition,  who  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  visit  of  the 
choir  to  San  Diego.  In  a  brief  talk  to 
the  big  "Mormon"  chorus  after  the 
close  of  the  final  recital,  he  said : 

"I  want  to  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Ogden  choir,  when  we  entered  into  ar- 
rangements for  bringing  your  splendid 
choir  to  San  Die.go.  we  little  dreamed  of 
what  we  were  going  to  accomplish.  We 
have  it  from  onr  citizens  generally  and 
from  visitors  to  our  exposition  that  this 
is  the  most  delightful  musical  entertain- 
ment they  have  ever  listened  to.  We 
have  had  many  organizations  here  since 
the  exposition  opened,  and  I  know  that 
personally  I  have  never  heard  such  music 
as  here  tonight.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  and  wish  you  God- 
speed in  the  good  work  you  are  doing 
and  trust  that  you  have  enjoyed  your 
stay  in  San  Diego  so  well  that  you  will 
want  to  come  back  and  see  us  again 
sometime.  You  are  almost  makin.g  Utah 
neople  out  of  some  of  us  in  San  Diego. 
We  congratulate  you  on  the  work  you  arc 
doing  and  on  your  Utah  song-bird,  Mi=s 
Gates.  We  have  enjoyed  her  so  much 
and  have  a  great  many  words  of  apprecia- 
tion expressed  for  her.  We  hope  you  will 
enjov  your  trip  north  to  the  great  ex- 
position up  there.  I  think  we  all  rejoice  in 
this  part  of  California  for  what  they  have 
done  in  San  Francisco.  If  you  are  mak- 
ing a  trip  some  time  and  coming  to  the 
roast,  don't  fail  to  come  down  and  see 
rs    in    San    Diego." 

Governor  William  Spry,  of  Utah, 
who  was  in  the  party  of  President 
Davidson  and  who  had  passed  three  of 
thp  proiHe^t  davs  of  his  life,  it  is  safe 
to  sav,  in  San  Diego,  followed  the  Ex- 
position ofPcial  with  the  following  ex- 
pression of  anpreciative  sentiments,  to 
the  choir  and  assisting  artists,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Utah  : 

"T  am  really  very  glad  that  an  oppor- 
limity  has  come  to  me  toni.ght,  for  I  have 
been  wanting  that  opportunity  to  express 
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rny  pleasure  and  gratification  at  tlie  work 
V'liich  you  are  doing.  I  believe  every  one 
cf  you  know  that  you  are  not  only  sing- 
ing for  yourselves  and  for  the  Panama- 
California  exposition  here  in  San  Diego, 
but  you  are  singing  for  the  State  of  Utah 
£.nd  you  are  singing  "Utah"  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  that  have  heard  you, 
and  you  are  doing  more  for  Utah  than 
today  you  really  understand;  and  it  is 
with  more  than  pleasure  that  I  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  splendid  work  yo\i  are 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do.  I  wish  1 
could  congratulate  each  person,  for  each 
cne  is  contributing  to  the  good  work 
being  accomplished  and  setting  Utah 
right  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  are  making  them  believe  that 
out  in  Utah  there  is  something  worth 
while;  and  the  fact  that  each  one  of  you 
is  contributing  toward  this  good  thing 
is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  to  me.  as  I  know  it  is  to 
each  one  of  you.  Like  President  David- 
son, I  want  to  congratulate  Miss  Gates; 
she  is  doing  so  much  with  }'0u  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people  that  have 
f.athered  to  hear.  We  are  more  than 
pleased  and  gratified  at  the  work  you  are 
doinsf.  I  reed  not  tell  you  how  the  peo- 
ple feel;  they  express  their  appreciation 
in  the  splendid  aoplause  and  would  like 
to     have     you     sing     all     night.       I     am 


fairly  beside  myself,  really,  at  the  manner 
".n  which  the  choir  and  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  celebration  of  Utah  day 
have  acquitted  themselves;  and,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
^  want  to  thank  the  Ogden  Tabernacle 
choir  for  the  splendid  contribution  they 
liave  made  toward  the  success  of  the  oc- 
casion." 

To  balance  with  these  example.s  of 
expressed  appreciation  of  the  people 
who  received  the  choir  in  Southern 
California  and  of  those  who  sent  it 
there,  the  following'  words  of  Madame 
Yvonne  De  Treville,  the  noted  prima 
donna,  to  Director  Ballantyne,  are 
given  as  the  appreciation  of  those  deep 
students  of  the  divine  art  that  were  in 
San  Diego  at  the  time : 

"The  true  test  of  a  chorus  is  in  El 
Capello  (unaccompanied)  singing,  and 
when  your  chorus  began  to  sing  "Sweet 
and  Low,"  I  left  my  position  at  the  rear 
of  the  crowd  and  came  down  to  the  front.' 
I  listened  closely  and  your  singers  held 
the  tone,  blending  beautifully,  and 
finished  exactly  in  tune.  You  have  a  re- 
markable chorus  and  need  not  fear  to 
take  it  anywhere  in  the  world." 
(To   be   Continued.) 
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Talks  onlThrift. 


By  T.  D.  MacGregor. 


NO.   XIX.      DO   WE  EAT  TOO  MUCH? 

"Three  maxims  for  bticcess?  I  would 
suggest  thinking,  working  and  economiz- 
ing."— E.  B.  Butler. 

The  threatened  still  higher  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  may  have  this 
good  result  that  it  will  cause  us  to  use 
better  judgment  in  the  matter  of  our 
diet,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  our 
health  and  our  pocketbook. 

The  Chicago  Clean  Food  Club  is 
planning  the  formation  of  a  chain  of 
neighborhood  clubs  to  be  created  for 
the  double  purpose  of  fighting  the  war 
cost  of  living  and  establishing  a  per- 
manent bureau  of  service  for  the  poor. 

According  to  an  officer  of  this  organ- 
ization, the  present  flurry  in  prices  of 
foodstuiTs  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  and 
a  valuable  opportunity  to  teach  women 
how  to  cook,  what  to  cook,  why  and 
when  to  cook  it,  and  how  to  regulate 
the  family  diet  without  lessening  its 
nutritive  value. 

The  American  woman  is  termed  a 
waster,  and  the  American  nation  a  na- 
tion of  dyspeptics  and  doctors,  in  the 
resume  of  the  present  situation  by  Mrs. 
VonHolst,  acting  president  of  the  club, 
who  suggests  that  we  need  to  eat  less 
and  vary  our  foods  if  we  wish  to  keep 
well  and  force  the  market  back  to  its 
normal  condition. 


"We  have  two  things  to  accomplish 
in  the  clubs  I  am  going  to  form,"  said 
Mrs.  VonHolst.  "The  first  is  to  find 
out  where  food  can  be  obtained  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  and  how  to  help  our 
poor  to  profit  by  advantages,  such  as 
buying  at  wholesale  prices.  The  sec- 
ond is  to  teach  our  members  how  to 
live  well  but  frugally.  The  curse  of 
our  time  is  our  wastefulness.  Our  ill- 
nesses are  most  from  overnutrition  in- 
stead of  undernutrition. 

"  'Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  are,'  is  the  phrase  often 
quoted  by  Helen  H.  Richards,  from 
whom  I  obtained  the  greater  part  of  my 
knowledge  of  foodstuffs  and  their 
values.  We  eat  too  much.  We  need 
simplicity  ;n  our  diet.  We  eat  too 
much  sugar  and  starch.  We  should 
feature  vegetables,  salads,  eggs  and  fish 
in  our  menus,  and  use  meat  sparingly, 
especially  in  summer.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  there  are  tissues  in  meat 
which  cannot  be  replaced  by  anything 
else. 

"Our  clubs  will  aim  to  teach  women 
practical  economy  and  perfect  house- 
keeping. Leaders  will  be  selected  in 
all  parts  of  the  city." 

This  is  a  movement  which  could  well 
spread  over  the  country  at  this  time. 
We  believe  that  individual  housewives 
are  doing  their  best  to  economize,  but 
in  union  there  is  streno'th. 


Pray  for  One  Another. 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats, 

That  nourish  a  blind  man  within  the  brain. 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer. 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friends  ? 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 
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"Jesus  the  Christ." 

A  careful  and  conscientious  study 
of  Jesus  Christ — His  life,  ministry, 
and  mission — is  of  far  reaching  im- 
portance to  every  human  soul,  and  of 
vital  and  transcendent  import  to  those 
who  have  taken  upon  themselves  His 
Name  and  profess  membership  in  the 
Church  established  by  Him.  Many 
valuable  and  scholarly  volumes  have 
been  published  on  the  Life  of  Christ ; 
indeed,  it  mav  truthfullv  be  said  that 


there  never  lived  a  man  concerning 
whom  more  has  been  said,  written, 
and  sung.  Christianity  owes  much  to 
the  devoted  labors  of  the  many  able 
and  devout  students  who  have  given 
so  abundantly  of  their  time,  talent,  and 
effort  to  the  study  of  the  life,  works, 
and  words  of  the  Messiah 

While  in  nowise  disparaging  the 
results  of  such  research,  we  can  not 
be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  the- 
ological schools  of  both  early  and  later 
days  have  based  their  tenets  regarding 
the  divinely  appointed  mission  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior  on  ancient  scriptures 
only  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  their 
published  doctrines  concerning  Him 
are  in  many  respects  devoid  of  that 
clearness  and  certainty  which  the  light 
of  later  revelation  renders  plain  and 
distinct. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  one 
Church  claiming  the  divinely  bestowed 
right  to  use  the  Lord's  Holy  Name  as 
a  distinctive  designation,  should  set 
forth  her  doctrines  regarding  the 
Savior  and  Redeemer  of  the  race. 

L:  accordance  with  an  announce- 
ment heretofore  made  in  these  col- 
umns, a  comprehensive  work  dealing 
with  the  sacred  subject  of  the  Lord's 
life  and  mission  has  been  prepared, 
under  appointment  of  the  general  au- 
thorities of  the  Church,  by  Elder  James 
E.  Talmage  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve.  This  book,  entitled  "Jesus 
THE  Christ",  is  now  accessible,  and 
already  a  considerable  number  of 
copies  are  found  in  the  homes  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  It  is  officially  com- 
mended by  the  First  Presidency  to  all 
members   of  the  Church,   and  to   the 
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priesthood    organizations    and    auxili- 
aries within  the  Church. 

UnHke  most  of  the  works  deaUng 
with  the  Savior's  life  and  ministry  in 
the  flesh,  this  volume  treats  of  His 
antemortal  existence  and  Godship, 
His  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion. His  ascension  from  the  midst  of 
the  apostles  of  old,  His  inauguration 
of  the  work  among  the  dead  while  He 
ministered  among  them  between  His 
crucifixion  and  resurrection,  and  His 
later  manifestations  to  His  chosen 
servants  during  the  apostolic  period 
on  the  eastern  continent,  among  the 
Nephites  on  the  western  world,  and  to 
His  chosen  prophets  in  modern  times. 
And  yet  beyond,  it  deals  with  the  as- 
sured return  of  the  Savior  to  earth 
and  the  imminence  of  His  predicted 
advent  to  live  and  reign  with  the  just 
throughout  the  Millennium,  and  the 
post-Millennial  epoch  in  which,  as 
Holy  Scriptures  avouch,  He  shall 
bring  to  glorious  consummation  His 
saving  service  as  the  ordained  Re- 
deemer of  the  world. 

The  vital  facts  of  the  Lord's  ante- 
mortal  existence  and  exalted  station, 
as  the  Firstborn  among  the  Father's 
children,  are  set  forth  with  such  plain- 
ness as  would  be  impossible  without 
the  illuminating  rays  of  present-day 
revelation.  Jesus  Christ  was  associ- 
ated with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was  formed,  and  was  indeed  the  Word 
of  Power  through  whom  the  Eternal 
Father  brought  about  the  creation  of 
the  earth.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  God 
who  gave  revelation  to  the  ancient 
prophets,  from  Adam  down.  He  was 
and  is  Jehovah,  the  Firstborn  Son  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  Elohim  He  came 
to  earth  at  the  appointed  time  and  in 
the  appointed  way,  and  was  known  as 
a  Man  among  men ;  though,  unlike 
any  other  human  being.  He  was  the 
Son  of  a  mortal  mother  and  of  an 
immortal  Father.  His  Name  is  the 
only  name  given  under  heaven  through 
which  mankind  may  attain  salvation. 


In  the  book  under  consideration, 
due  attention  is  given  to  the  work  of 
the  Christ  prior  to  His  birth  in  the 
flesh ;  and  this  treatment  is  followed 
by  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Savior's 
life  on  earth  Every  important  inci- 
dent, every  parable,  miracle,  and  doc- 
trinal teaching  attested  by  scripture, 
is  analyzed  and  expounded.  While 
the  story  runs  on  from  chapter  to 
chapter  as  a  connected  recital,  special 
and  associated  topics  are  explained  in 
the  copious  notes  following  the  sev- 
eral chapters. 

As  was  stated  in  the  official  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  book  while 
it  was  yet  on  the  press,  "We  desire 
that  the  work,  'Jesus  the  Christ',  be 
read  and  studied  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  in  their  families,  and  in  the  or- 
ganizations that  are  devoted  wholly 
or  in  part  to  theological  study.  We 
commend  it  especially  for  use  in  our 
Church  schools,  as  also  for  the  ad- 
vanced theological  classes  in  Sunday 
schools  and  priesthood  quorums,  for 
the  instruction  of  our  missionaries, 
and  for  general  reading." 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Anthon  H.  Lund, 
Charles  W.  Penrose, 
First  Presidency. 

"Little  Sir  Galahad." 

We  have  arranged  with  the  publish- 
ers of  "Little  Sir  Galahad"  to  repro- 
duce this  story  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. The  first  installment  ap- 
pears in  this  number.  The  book,  which 
is  a  part  of  this  season's  M.  I.  A. 
Reading  Course,  is  by  Phoebe  Gray 
and  tells  a  story  of  human  weakness, 
of  love  and  patience,  of  hope  and  re- 
formation that  will  claim  your  interest 
to  the  final  page.  It  is  clean  and  up- 
lifting and  will  bring  comfort  to  many 
souls :  indeed,  it  is,  as  advertised,  "a 
book  with  a  blessing,"  and  we  feel 
gratified  at  being  able  to  present  il 
to  our  readers. 
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Superintendents'  Department. 


General  Superintcndency,  Joseph  F,  Smith,  David  0.  McKay  and  Stepnen  L.  Richards. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1915. 

(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  73.) 

'Tis  sweet  to  sing  the  matchless  love 

Of  Him  who  left  His  home  above, 
And  came  to  earth — O  wondrous  plan — 

To  suffer,  bleed,  and  die  for  man. 


CONCERT  RECITATIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1915. 

[Superintendents  may  select  one  or  more  of  the  following  for  use  dur- 
ing November,  1915.] 

(Matt.  26:52.) 
All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword. 

(Matt.  12:50.) 
Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother. 

(Mark  12:17.) 
Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's. 

(Matt.  10:38-39.) 
And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me.     He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it:  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it. 


Prayer  Meeting  at  10:10  a.  m.. — In  the  report  of  instructions  given  by  Su- 
perintendent David  O.  McKay  at  the  last  conference,  printed  in  the  May  number 
of  the  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  it  was  stated  that  the  Prayer  Meeting  should  begin  not 
later  than  10  a  m  This  was  a  typographical  error.  It  should  have  read  10:10  a.  m. 
Superintendents,  please  note  this  correction. 
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Parents'  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowans. 


Work  for  November. 

General  Subject:  "The  Harvest  Home." 
Calendar  Subject:     Thanksgiving. 

Autumn  is  the  season  bountiful  and 
beautiful.  When  it  comes  with  its  wealth 
of  gorgeous  colors,  its  fruits  and  flowers, 
its  rich  roots  and  grains  and  grasses,  our 
hearts  naturally  go  out  in  praise  and 
gratitude  to  God  for  His  goodness.  And 
we  should  give  thanks  to  God  who  gives 
to  us  so  generously.  We  should  express 
our  gratitude  every  day  of  our  lives,  not 
with  our  lips  alone  but  with  our  hearts; 
returning  to  God  full  measure  of  un- 
selfish service  for  humanity  and  using 
the  gifts  He  sends  to  uplift  and  enrich 
our  lives. 

What  comes  of  all  our  added  wealth? 

Are  God's  bounties  bringing  with  them 
love  of  God  or  love  of  God's  bounties' 

.\re  we  forgetting  the  true  spirit  of 
Thanksgiving,  and  making  it  a  time  not 
of  prayer  and  praise  but  of  feasting  and 
riotous   thanksgiving? 

Are  we  not  cultivating  in  ourselves  a 
spirit  of  carelessness,  wastefulness,  ex- 
travagance by  a  misuse  of  God's  wealth?' 

What  will  the  spiritual  harvest  be? 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  stood  the 
test  of  adversity.  Prosperity  is  our  next 
trial.  How  can  we  best  prepare  ourselves 
and  our  children  to  meet  it?  These  arc 
vital  questions  for  every  parent.  Let 
them  be  discussed.  The  following  out- 
lines will  be  found  helpful  in  centering 
and  guiding  the  work: 

Lessori'  1.     Checking  the  Waste. 

L  What  is  the  chief  source  of  waste 
of  wenlth  as  you  hnve  observed  it? 

2.  People  complain  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation.  How  far  is  it  true  that  all  our 
taxes  could  be  paid  by  saving  what  is 
needlessly  wasted  by  careless  harvesting 
and  storing  and  caring  for  the  crops? 
(Ask  some  successful  farmer  or  business 
man  to  lead  in  discussing  the  foregoing 
question.') 

3.  To  what  extent  are  wasteful  ways 
in  the  kitchen  keeping  people  poor' 
("Ask    some     successful    kitchen-manager 


to   offer   a   few   practical   suggestions   on 
this  point.) 

4.  What  are  the  best  ways  to  culti- 
vate in  children  frugal,  careful  habits? 

5.  What  are  some  sensible  ways  to  use 
money? 

6.  What  punishment  follows  a  misuse 
of  wealth?  When  does  it  become  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing? 

7.  What  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
money-worship  ? 

8.  What  uses  of  the  surplus  wealth 
God  gives  us  brings  the  richest  returns 
mentally  and  spiritually? 

Lesson  2.     Real  Riches. 

1.  Of  all  the  gifts  that  God  bestows, 
which  seems  the  greatest  to  you? 

2.  Name  the  spiritual  gifts  without 
wliich  man   is  forever  poor, 

3.  What  does  the  gospel  harvest  bring 
to  hii.i  that  works  faithfully  within  its 
fields? 

4.  Quote  some  passage  of  scripture 
that  speaks  of  the  value  of  spiritual  gifts. 

5.  How  best  can  we  cultivate  appre- 
ciation in  ourselves  and  our  children  for 
the  real  riches  of  life, — honesty,  sobriety, 
virtue,  unselfishness,  kindness,  and  the 
other  gifts  of  the  gospel? 

Calendar   Subject:     Thanksgiving. 

Plan  a  program  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
Parents'  Class  the  Sunday  before  Thanks- 
giving.     Follow   this    suggestive   outline: 

fa')     The     Story   of   the   First   Thanks 
giving. 

(h)  Song:  "Count  Your  Manv  Bless- 
ings" or  some  other  fitting  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

(c)  Roll  Call:  What  good  gift  have 
vou  to  be  thankful  for?  Let  each  answer 
in  a  word  or  phrase. 

fdl  Reading:  "When  the  Frost  is  on 
the  Pumpkin"  or  some  other  selection 
suggestive  of  the  occasion. 

Ce)  The  True  Spirit  of  Thanksgiving 
(five  minutes). 

ff)  Reading  of  one  of  the  Psalms  of 
Praise. 

(g)     Song:     The  Doxology. 


iBg  ftt  fetp  merg  ttlbam  tlb«  tMirag  y©n  sw  d!®!mg. — Garfield 
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Theological  Department. 


Milton  Bennion,  Chairman;  John  M.  Mills,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Edwin  G.  Woollcy,  Jr.,  and 

Elias  Conway  Ashton. 


Lessons  for  November. 
Fir^  Year  -The  Life  of  Chri^ 

[Prepared  by  Elias  Conway  Ashton.] 
Lesson  31.     Passion  Week. 

1.  From     Bethany    to    Jerusalem. 

a.  Predicts  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Matt.  21:1-11;  Mark  11:1-10;  John 
12:12-15;  Luke  19:41-44. 

b.  Triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Matt.  21:7-11;  Mark  11:1-10. 

c.  Indignation  of  the  Pharisees. 
Matt.  21:10. 

2.  Second    Cleansing    of     the     Temple. 

Matt.  21:12,13;  Mark  11:11;  Luke 
19:40. 

a.  Teaches  the  great  commandment. 
Matt.  22:35-40;  Mark  12:28-34. 

b.  The  poor  widow — True  alms-giv- 
ing.    Mark  12:41;  Luke  21:1. 

c.  Prediction  of  the  destruction  of 
the  temple.    Matt.  24:1,  2. 

3.  Retirement  to  the   Mount  of  Olives. 

Matt.  24:3. 

Questions  of  the  disciples. 

a.  Destruction  of  the  Temple. 

b.  The  sign  of  Christ's  glorious  com- 
ing. 

c.  The  end  of  the  world.  Matt.  24: 
4-51;  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  pp.  70- 
74.  It  is  a  new  translation  of  Matt. 
24.  Doc.  and  Cov.  Sec.  45.  M.  I. 
A.  Manual  1906-7. 

Notes. 

Widow's  Mite.  "It  was  like  the  cup  of 
cold  water  given  for  love's  sake,  which  in 
his  kingdom  should  not  go  unrewarded. 
He  wished  to  teach  forever  the  great  les- 
son that  the  essence  of  charity  is  self- 
denial:  and  that  the  self-denial  of  this 
widow  in  her  pauper  condition  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  wealthiest  Phar- 
isee who  had  contributed  his  gold.  "If 
there  be  a  willing  mind,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man 
hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
not." 

Lesson  32.    The  Last  Passover-Night. 

General  Reference:    Matt.  26. 
I.  The  Passover  celebration. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Passover  festival. 

a.   In    Egypt,   the   land    of   Israelitish 
bondage.     Ex.  chap.  12. 


b.  A  perpetual  commemoration  of.  a 
special  blessing.     Note  1. 

II.  The  Passover.     Note  1. 

a.  Judas'     treachery     (Note  2      and 

Peter's  weakness  foretold.     Note 
3). 

b.  Jesus    washes    the    disciples'    feet. 

Note  4. 

c.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 

per. 

III.  After  the  Last  Supper. 

1.  Retirement  in  Gethsemane.  (See 
Cannon  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ  for 
description  of  (a)  The  agonizing 
struggle;  the  bloody  sweat;  the 
prayer — "Father,  if  Thou  be  willing 
remove  this  cup  from  me:  neverthe- 
less not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done" 
(Luke  22:42;  and  references  there- 
to). 

b.  The    chosen     ones    sleep — "What, 

could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one 
hour?"  (Matt.  26:40). 

c.  "Behold   he   is   at   hand   that   doth 

betray  me"  (Matt.  26:46). 

d.  The  kis'-,  of  treachery  (Matt.  26:49; 

Mark  14:43-45;  Luke  22:47,  48). 

e.  Peter's  opposition  and  the  rebuke 

(Matt.  26:51;   Mark   14:47;   Luke 
22:49.50;  John  18:10,  11). 

f.  In  the  hands  of  His  enetnie?  (Matt. 

26:57;    Mark   14:53:    Luke  22:54; 
John  18:12,  13-). 

Notes. 

1.  The  Passover.  The  Passover  was 
kept  in  remembrance  of  the  destruction  of 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the 
sparing  of  the  Israelite^,  and  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt.  It  began  on  the  eve 
of  the  I4th  of  Abib  (i.  e.,  late  March  and 
early  April).  All  leaven  was  removed 
from  the  house  on  the  14th  day.  between 
the  evenines.  the  feast  being  reckoned 
from  the  15th  to  the  21st.  Between  the 
evenings,  also,  the  paschal  lamb,  Ca  lamb 
or  a  goat  of  a  year  old.  Ex.  12:1-16"),  was 
slain  before  the  altar.  (Deut.  16:2-6.)  The 
blood  was  sprinkled,  originally  on  the 
door  posts,  and  later  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar;  the  lamb  itself  was  roasted  whole, 
with  two  spits  thrust  through  it.  and  was 
then  eaten  with  bitter  herbs;  unleavened 
bread  wa*;  broken  by  tfie  master  of  the 
fnmilv  and  distributed  to  each,  not  fewer 
than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  feast.  .A,fter  the  third  cun 
(the  "cup  of  blessing")  had  been  drunk, 
praises    were    sung,    generally    in    latter 
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times,  ( Psa.  115-119);  and  sometimes,  in 
addition  (Psa.  120-137).  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  this  feast,  and  towards  its  close, 
that  the  Lord  instituted  the  last  supper. 
(Matt. 26;  I  Cor.  10;  Mark  14.)  During  ev- 
ery day  of  the  festival  additional  sacrifices 
were  offered;  and  on  the  12th  Abib,  the 
first  ripe  ears  of  corn  were  presented  at 
the  sanctuary,  and  then  the  harvest  com- 
menced. (Ex.  12:1-27;  Lev.  23:9-14.  On 
Passover  see  Ex.  12:1-20.) — Dr.  Jos.  An- 
gus. 

2.     Judas.     There  is  no  other    vice    at 
once  so  absorbing,  so  unreasonable,  and 
so  degrading  as  the  vice  of  avarice,  and 
avarice  was  the  besetting  sin  in  the  dark 
soul  of  Judas.     This  love  of  money  was 
so  strong  in  him  that  when  Mary  poured 
the  spikenard  or  precious  perfume  on  her 
Lord's   head,   then    his   feet,    Judas    was 
thrown  into  a  perfect  frenzy;  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  personally  cheated,  and  ex- 
claimed:   "To  what  purpose  is  this  waste? 
This  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for 
three   hundred  pence   [$50]   and  given  to 
the   poor."      And   yet   scarce   a   day   had 
passed  before  this  fell  trait  dragged  Judas 
so  low  that  for  barely  a  third  of  the  cov- 
eted sum  this  son  of  perdition  was  ready 
to  sell  his  Lord.     Before  the  chief  priests 
he   was   bargaining  with   them   to   betray 
Jesus,  saying  these  words:  "What  are  you 
willing  to  give  me,  and  I  will  betray  him 
to  you?"     Thus  avarice  moved  Judas  to 
sell  his  Master  for  less  than  $20,  and  for 
this   price   sell   also   himself,   and   gain   in 
return  the  scorn  and  pity  of  all  the  world. 
3.     Peter's  Weakness.     Wlien  Peter  un- 
derstood   that   his    Lord's    departure   was 
his  death,  he  impulsively  bowed  his  head 
and    said:       "Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow 
thee?     I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thee." 
Peter  had  not  learned  how  great  a  danger 
there  is  in  boasting  love  and  hi.gh  sound- 
ing faith.     But  the  Lord  determined  once 
for  all  to  teach    this    noble-hearted     yet 
weak  and  impetuous  Apostle,  whose  love 
was   perfectly   sincere   though   it   did   not 
stand  the  test,  the  folly  of  such  unneces- 
sary professions.      He   did   not   reproach, 
onlv  very  gently  he  repeated  the  question, 
"Wilt   thou   lay   down   thy    life    for     my 
sake?    Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  the 
cock  shall  not   crow  till  thou  has  denied 
me    thrice."      Jesus    had    prayed    for   him 
that  his  faith  might  not  fail  him,  but  ere 
the   dawn    of  that   fatal   morning — before 
the  cock-crow,  uttered  in  deep  darkness, 
prophesied  that  the  dawn  was  near — Jesus 
would  have  begun  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
Peter,  and  for  all  who  sin;  but  already  by 
that  time,   Peter,  unmindful  even  of  this 
warning,  thrice  repudiated  his   Lord  and 
Savior,  thrice  resented  as  a  calumny  and 
an    insult    the    mere    imputation    that    he 
even  knew  Jesus. 


4.     Jesus  Washes  the  Apostles'    Feet. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  act  of  taking  their 
seats  at  the  table  had  once  more  stirred 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  those  dis- 
putes    about     precedence    (Luke    22:24), 
which  on  the  previous  occasions  our  Lord 
had    rebuked.      (Mark   9:34;    Matt.    18:1.) 
*     *     *     In    pained     silence     Jesus    had 
heard   their  murmured    jealousies     while 
they  were  arranging  their  places  at  the 
feast.     Not  by  mere  verbal  reproof,  but  by 
an    act   more    profoundly   significant   and 
touching.   He  determined  to  teach  them, 
and  to  all  who  love  Him,  the  noble  lesson 
that  true  greatness  is  humility.     Stripping 
off  His  surplus     clothing,     Jesus     girded 
himself  with  a  towel  and,  beginning  very 
probably   with   the   lowest,   washed   their 
feet.    When  he  came  to  Peter  the  silence 
was   broken,   for    this     impetuous     man, 
amounting   to   nothing   in   his   own    eyes, 
became  half  indignant  at  the  thought  of 
the   ^Master  washing  his  feet,  and  asked: 
"Lord,  dost  thou  seek  to  wash  my  feet?" 
Jesus  answered,  "What  I  do  thou  knowest 
not  now;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 
Peter  again  with  emphasis  protested,  but 
the    Lord    in    solemnness    replied,   "If  I 
wash    thee    not   thou    hast    no    part   with 
me."     The  awful  fear  of  having  no  part 
with   his   Savior   melted   him   to   meekest 
submission  and  he  exclaimed,  "Lord,  not 
my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my 
head!"    From  the  deep  and  significant  ex- 
ample this  great  lesson  was  drawn:     Let 
him   who   is   greatest   among  you   be   the 
servant   of  all.     "Ye  call  me   Master  and 
Lord;  and  ye  say  well;  for  so  I  am.     If, 
then,  your  Lord  and  Master  have  washed 
your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  an- 
other's feet,  for  I  have  given  you  an  ex- 
ample, that  ye  ought  to  do  as  I  havedone 
to  you."    There  was  here,  also,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  sacred  ordinance  of  the  gos- 
pel—M.  I.  A.  Manual,  1906-7. 

Lessen  33.    "Crucify  Him!  Crucify  Hi-n!" 

I.  Before    the   priestlv   authorities. 

(Matt.  26:57-75;  27:1;  Mark  14:53-72; 
Luke  22:54-71;  John  18:12-27). 

1.  Hasty  proceedings  during  the  night. 

a.  Jesus  before  Annas,  then  sent 
bound  to  Caiaphas  (John  18:13,24). 

b.  The  high  priest  and  council  in  ir- 
regular session  (Matt.  26:57-68). 
Note  1. 

2.  The  morning  council  (Matt.  27:1; 
Mark  15:1;  Luke  :i2:66).  Note  the 
following  in  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  lesson. 

(a)  The  constitution  and  powers 
of  the  council  before  whom 
Jesus  was  tried, — the  San- 
hedrin,  or  supreme  council 
amoung  the  Jews.    Under  the 
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Roman  rule  the  power  of  in- 
flicting the  death  penalty  had 
been  taken  away  from  this 
body.     Note  2. 

(b)  The  humiliation,  indignities, 
and  cruelties  heaped  upon 
Jesus  while  He  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  custody  of  Jewish 
officials. 

(c)  The  search  for  false  wit- 
nesses and  other  proof  that 
condemnation  had  been  de- 
cided upon  before  the  so- 
called  trial. 

(d)  Peter's  denial  of  Christ — the 
prediction    fulfilled. 

II.  Christ  before   Pilate. 

CMatt.  27:1-31;  Mark   15:1-20:   Luke 
23:1-25;    John    18:28-40;    19:10-16). 

1.  Delivered     to     the     Roman     author- 
ities by  His  own  people. 

2.  Pilate's  examination. 

a.  His    inquiries. 

b.  His  certainty  that  Jesus  was  un- 
justly accused. 

c.  Warning   from   Pilate's   wife. 

d.  Pilate's  significant  washing  of  his 
hands. 

e.  The  response  of  the  multitude — 
"His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
children"  (Matt.  27:25  and  refer- 
ences thereto.) 

III.  Pilate's   official   action. 

1.  Released  Barrabas.  the  robber. 

2.  Condemns  Jesus  to  death. 

Note    in    connection    with    this    part 
of  the  lesson: 

(a)  Pilate's  delivery  of  Jesus  to 
Herod,  who  was  then  at  Jer- 
usalem; the  wicked  sport  of 
Herod  and  his  soldiers;  the 
return  of  the  prisoner  to 
Pilate,  and  Pilate's  declara- 
tion that  Herod  had  failed  to 
find  evidence  of  the  guilt 
charged. 

(b)  The  demand  of  the  people, 
"Crucify  Him!  Crucify 
Him!" 

(c)  Pilate,  alarmed  by  the  decla- 
ration that  to  release  Jesus 
would  be  to  prove  himself 
disloyal  to   Caesar.     Note  3. 

(d)  The  miserable  death  of  the 
traitor,  Judas  (Matt.  27:3-10 
and    references    thereto). 

Notes. 

Nofe  1.  Trial  Before  the  High  Priest 
?nd  Sanhedrin:  .\fter  tlie  betrayal  of 
Jesus  and  His  arrest,  He  was  taken  to 
the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  and  by 
Annas  was  examined.  Annas  had  been 
high  priest,  but  was  at  this  time  most 
probably  acting  as  deputy  or  vicar  to  his 


son-in-law,  Caiaphas,  who  was  the  high 
priest.  From  this  examination  by  An- 
nas, he  was  taken  before  the  irregular 
(mighty)  assembly  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
over  wiliich  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest, 
presided.  In  this  second  trial  false  and 
futile  charges  were  made.  False  wit- 
nesses testified  in  vain  against  Him. 
Silent,  noble,  dignified  He  stood,  un- 
moved by  all  their  plottings  and  nefar- 
ious designs;  He  simply  suffered  His 
false  accusers  and  their  false  listeners, 
to  entangle  themselves  in  the  malicious 
coil  of  their  own  malicious  lies.  Enraged 
by  their  failure,  and  His  majestic  tri- 
umph, Caiaphas,  starting  from  his  judg- 
ment seat,  and  striding  into  the  midst — 
with  what  a  voice,  with  what  an  at- 
titude, we  may  well  imagine!  "Answer- 
est  Thou  nothing?"he  exclaimed.  "What 
is  that  these  witness  against  Thee?" 
Jesus  still  remained  silent.  Then,  re- 
duced to  utter  despair  and  fury,  this  false 
priest,  with  marvelous  inconsistency, 
with  disgraceful  illegalit}',  still  standing, 
as  it  were,  with  a  threatening  attitude 
over  his  prisoner,  exclaimed:  "I  adjure 
Thee  by  tlie  living  God  to  tell  us" — what? 
\\'hether  Thou  art  a  malefactor? 
^Vhcther  Thou  hast  recently  taught  sedi- 
tion? Whether  Thou  hast  openly  ut- 
tered blasphemy? — No,  but  (and  surely 
the  question  showed  the  dread  misgiving 
which  lay  under  all  their  deadly  con- 
spiracy against  Him),  "whether  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God?"  So  adjured, 
.ind  to  such  a  question  Jesus  could  not 
be  silent ;  on  such  a  point  He  could  not 
leave  Himself  open  to  misrepresentation. 
Then  came  the  solemn  answer,  "I  am; 
and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power  and 
coming  in  the  ■  clouds  of  heaven." 
*  *  *  The  high  priest,  rending  his 
linen  robes  before  them,  demanded  of  the 
assembly  His  instant  condemnation. 
"Blasphemy!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  fur- 
ther need  have  we  of  witnesses:  Behold, 
now  ye  have  heard  His  blasphemy.  What 
is  j'our  decision?"  "And  with  the  con- 
fused, tumultuous  cry  of  'A  man  of  death,' 
'Guilty  of  death,'  the  dark  conclave  was 
broken  up."  Being  remanded  into  cus- 
tody to  await  day-break,  when  His  legal 
trial,  i.  e.  before  a  full  Sanhedrin,  would 
t.ike  place.  He  endured  from  menials  for 
hours,  insult  and  derision,  and,  what 
pained  Him  worst,  the  oath-bound  denial 
of  his  boldest  Apostle,  Peter.  The  third 
trial  was  but  the  confirmation  and  repe- 
tition of  the  second,  bv  the  full  and  com- 
plete Sanhedrin.  With  the  approach  of 
morning,  and  the  decision  of  the  priests 
and  the  Sanhedrin.  Jesus  was  now  given 
over  to  the  Roman  Governor  for  cruci- 
fixion.      Judgment    began    to    fall    upon 
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Judas,  as  he  realized  what  he  had  done. 
Having  gone  too  far  to  fall  at  his  Mas- 
ter'sfeet  and  implore  forgiveness,  he  ran 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
in  maddened  despair,  throwing  the  ac- 
cursed thirty  pieces  of  bribery  money  at 
their  feet,  he  exclaimed:  "I  have  sinned 
in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood." 
With  chilly  indifference  they  replied: 
"What  is  that  to  us?  See  thou  to  that." 
Judas  hanged  himself,  and  with  his  ill- 
gotten  money  his  burial  spot  was  pur- 
chased— "the  potter's  field." 

Note  2.  The  Sanhedrin.  The  San- 
liedrin,  "a  sitting  together."  was  the  great 
council  of  the  Jewish  church  and  people, 
which,  after  Alexander's  conquest,  if  not 
before,  held  chief  authority,  "in  all  causes 
and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil.''  It  corisisted  of  an  equal  number 
of  priests,  scribes  and  elders,  all  of  whom 
were  required  to  be  married,  above  thirty 
years  of  age,  well  instructed  in  the  law 
and  of  good  report  among  the  people. 
This  constituted  the  supreme  court  of 
judication,  and  administration  council, 
taking  cognizance  of  false  doctrine  and 
teaching,  as  well  as  of  breaches  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  regulating  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  observances  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  power  of  life  and 
death  was  taken  from  it  by  the  Roman 
government,  which  otherwise  covenanted 
to  respect  its  decrees;  though,  during 
Pilate's  absence,  it  illegally  sentenced  and 
caused  to  be  executed  the  first  Christian 
martyr,   Stephen. — M.   I,   A.   Manual,   '07. 

Note  3.  Before  Pilate.  Jesus  was  then 
conducted  by  the  Sanhedrists  and  priests 
to  the  judgment  hall,  where  the  charges 
were  made  before  the  Roman  Governor, 
Pilate.  Pilate  left  their  tumultous 
wrangling,  and  privately  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Jesus,  and  returned  with  the 
statement:  "I  find  no  fault  in  Him." 
Being  eager  to  dismiss  a  case  which  he 
feared  involved  the  condemnation  of  the 
innocent,  and  learning  that  Jesus  was 
from  Galilee.  Pilate,  in  a  stroke  of  astute 
policy,  turned  it  over  to  the  Galilean 
tetrarch.  Herod  Antipas,  who  was,  at  the 
time,  in  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  passover. 
This  base  potentate  "set  Jesus  at  naught," 
and  acquitting  Him,  referred  the  case 
back  to  Pilate.  Thus  was  He  twice  pub- 
licly acquitted.  Being  returned  to  Pilate 
for  His  sixth  and  last  trial,  this  half- 
hearted man  made  several  attempts  at 
clemency  for  Jesus.  But  the  enraged  and 
m.nddened  throng  clamnrouslv  screamed. 
"Crucify!"  Crucify!"  Finally,  acceding 
to  the  cries  of  "Crucifv!"  "Crucify!"  the 
Jews,    condemning    Him    by    their    own 


law,  since  the  Roman  law  did  not,  Pilate, 
in  a  solemn  farce,  washed  his  hands,  say- 
ing: "I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  person;  see  ye  to  it." — M.  I.  A. 
Manual,  '07. 


Third  Year— Church  Hi^ory 

[Prepared  by  John  Henry  Evans.] 

The  lesson  for  the  second  Sunday  in 
November  may  be  presented  as  it  is  given 
in  the  text-book.  It  does  not  contain 
overmuch  material,  and  the  very  strange- 
ness of  the  event  described  should  excite 
interest  without  any  other  stimulus. 

As  for  the  other  two  lessons,  I  would 
suggest  the  elimination  of  lesson  33  en- 
tirely from  discussion  in  the  class  and 
the  extension  of  lesson  32  into  two  les- 
sons. Of  course,  the  thirty-third  lesson 
should  be  read  by  the  students.  My  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  we  are  failing  some- 
what to  emphasize  as  we  should  our  ideas 
of  marriage.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  teach  plural  marriage.  That  part 
I  should  either  leave  out  entirely,  or  treat 
solely  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
as  something  that  was  rather  than  is.  But 
certainly  our  ideas  of  the  sacredness  and 
the  eternity  of  the  marital  covenant 
should  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  our  young  people  than  they  seem  to 
be.  According  to  the  figures  at  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop's  office,  a  large  percentage 
of  marriages  of  our  young  people  is  per- 
formed outside  of  the  temples — that  is, 
for  time  only.  In  1914  the  percentage  of 
marriages  performed  in  the  temple  was 
only  fifty-two.  This  result,  although  bet- 
ter than  the  year  before,  is  far  from 
gratifying.  And  the  fault  lies  vSry 
largely  in  the  lack  of  training  in  this 
idea. 

Now,  than  the  subject  of  marriage 
nothing  can  be  more  important.  The 
fact  is,  as  it  has  often  been  taught  by 
our  Church  leaders,  that  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  our  earth-life  is  that  we  might 
form  proper  marital  relations  here,  and 
marital  relations  are  properly  formed 
only  when,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  they  are  formed  for  eternity  as 
well  as  for  time.  And  then  there  is  the 
matter  of  giving  birth  to  children — a  re- 
sponsibility which  a  good  many  shirk. 

Our  young  people  should  be  trained  to 
think  of  these  things  in  the  right  wa}'. 
They  should  be  given  long-range  views — 
views  that  take  in  more  than  this  small 
field  of  our  marital  existence.  The}' 
should  be  inculcated,  first  of  all,  in  the 
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necessity  of  comparatively  early  mar- 
riages. The  tendency  today  is  in  the 
direction  of  postponing  marriage.  This 
is  only  another  form  of  avoidance  of 
responsibility,  of  educational  struggle. 
Then  they  should  be  taught  to  marry 
properly — that  is,  by  the  right  authority. 
And,  thirdly,  they  should  be  instructed  in 
the  necessity  of  staying  married.  There 
are  a  good  many  little  things  that  young 


people  ought  to  know  which  look  toward 
llie  making  of  a  happy  married  life,  with- 
out which  there  will  appear  obstacles  to 
that  happiness. 

In  the  June  "Young  Woman's  Journal'' 
there  is  an  article — "How  to  Get  Mar- 
ried"— which  may  be  of  use  to  the 
teacher.  It  may  be  either  read  by  the 
jiupils  or  talked  about  in  the  class. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Horiice  I!.  Cuminings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds,].  Leo  Fairbanks,  and  Adam  S.  Bennion. 

First  Year— Church  History 

[Prepared  by  Levi  Edgar  Young.] 
CHAPTER    XI.      DEVELOPMENT   OF    UTAH    AND   OTHER    WESTERN    TERRITORY. 


Outline: 

This  chapter  will  deal  with  three  distinct  subjects. 


(2) 


(1)     Development  of  Agriculture  in  Utah. 

(a)     How  the  land  was  reclaimed,  etc. 
Irrigation.    Kinds  of  crops. 
Meaning  of  co-operation. 
Early  day  transportation  and  manufacturing. 
First  roads  and  bridges. 
Development  of  Education  in  Utah, 
(a)     The  first  school. 

Establishment  of  University  of  Utah. 
First  school  laws. 
First  libraries. 
Amusements  of  people,  etc. 
(3)     Early  Civic  Government  in  Utah. 

(a)     The  government  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
fb)     Organization  of  Utah  Territory. 

(c)     The  religion  of  the  Saints  demanded  high  moral  living 
and  ideals. 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(t) 


Note  to  Teacher:  The  topics  suggest- 
ed in  the  above  outline  are  not  given 
in  any  one  chapter  by  any  writer  on 
Church  history.  Material  may  be  gath- 
ered here  and  there  from  Elder  Whitney's 
"Making  of  a  State"  nr  his  "History  of 
Utah."  or  Bancroft's  "History  of  Utah." 
T  particularly  urge  the  teacher  to  gather 
his  own  original  material  suggested  by 
the  preceding  outline  from  people  living 
in  his  own  community.  The  historv  of 
every  town  and  settlement  of  Utah  is 
practically  the  same  as  every  other,  and 
illustrates  the  larger  principles  that  I 
wish  to  emphasize  in  this  chapter.  The 
boys    and    girls    of    the    Sunday    School 


class  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the 
teacher  in  gathering  information  just  as 
they  do  today  for  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Follow  each  one  of  the 
general  topics  carefully,  and  try  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
history  of  the  community  where  they 
live. 

Work  for  November. 

Suggestive  Outline. 
Lesson  35.     Agricultural  Development. 

(a)     How  the  land  was  reclaimed  and  de- 
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developed.     All   the  people   helped 
one  another. 

(b)  Irrigation. 

(c)  Kinds  of  crops. 

(d)  As  Land  was  reclaimed,  towns  and 

cities  were  developed. 

(e)  Then  came  transportation  and  com- 

merce. 

(1)  First  by  wagon  over  the  roads 

made  by  the  pioneers. 

(2)  Then  the  railroad  was  built. 
You  have  seen,  in  the  former  chapter, 

how  the  pioneers  immediately  turned  to 
the  land  on  their  arrival  ir  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  began  to  piow 
and  to  make  water  ditches,  that  they 
might  irrigate  the  soil.  The  head  of  ev- 
ery family  was  given  a  piece  of  land,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  country  north  and 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  dotted  with 
beautiful  little  farms.  The  people  were 
poorly  fed  and  clothed  at  first,  and  being 
so  far  from  the  more  populous  centers  in 
the  East,  they  were  compelled  to  become 
self-sustaining.  By  the  spring  of  1848, 
we  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  over 
5,000  acres  of  land  had  been  brought  un- 
der cultivation.  872  of  which  were  sown 
with  winter  wheat.  In  fact,  so  bounteous 
was  the  harvest  that  no  one  suffered  dur- 
ing the  winter  following.  The  wheat 
fields  had  been  saved,' you  remember,  by 
the  gulls.  President  Wilford  Woodruff 
tells  in  his  journal  how  each  man's  land 
was  measured  out  to  him  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  city,  and  no  one  was 
to  receive  more  than  one  could  well  take 
care  of.  Farms  varied  according  to  the 
size  of  the  families.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  studying  the  community  where 
yoti  live  and  to  note  the  size  of  the  early 
farms.  When  Christopher  Layton  went 
into  Davis  County  to  live,  in  1849,  he  had 
a  large  farm,  and  as  a  large  land-holder 
he  exerted  considerable  influence  in  the 
community  among  his  brethren.  Such 
men  lived  in  other  communities. 

All  the  people  in  these  communities 
helped  one  another.  When  a  number  of 
people  come  together  and  mutually  agree 
to  unite  in  building  up  a  community 
where  they  live,  it  is  called  co-operation. 
The  people  co-operated  in  building  canals 
and  ditches,  in  plowing  great  tracts  of 
land,  in  building  their  meeting  and  school 
houses,  in  gettitng  wood  from  the  can- 
yons, or  making  adobes.  One  of  Americans 
greatest  scholars,  in  speaking  of  this 
method  of  working,  says: 

"The  virtue  of  this  system  of  co-opera- 
tion lay  in  the  fact  that  it  enabled  the 
people  to  obtain  water  without  delay  and 
without  going  into  debt.  It  enabled  them 
to  build  homes  and  developed  within 
them  a  spirit  of  unselfishness."  _  (Dr. 
Brough,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.) 


Canals  were  run  from  the  canyons  out 
into  the  valleys,  and  there  subdivided  into 
branch  canals.  From  these  canals  went 
little  ditches  to  each  man's  farm.  Each 
field  had  furrows,  and  into  these  the 
water  was  turned  until  the  land  was 
"given  a  good  soaking." 

The  variety  of  crops  raised  was  many. 
The  wheat  crops  were  lucrative  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  farmers  also  raised  corn, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons, 
etc.  The  people  were  very  happy  after 
the  harvest  of  1848,  and  they  had  a  cel- 
ebration, something  as  the  Pilgrim  fath- 
ers used  to  have  in  the  early  days  of 
Massachusetts.  Parley  P.  Pratt  writes  in 
his  Autobiography: 

"Large  sheaves  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats  and  other  products  were  hoisted  on 
poles  for  public  exhibition,  and  there  was 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  congratulations, 
songs,  speeches,  music,  dancing,  smiling 
faces,  and  merry  hearts.  In  short  it  was 
a  great  day  for  the  people  of  these  val- 
leys, and  long  to  be  remembered  by  those 
who  had  suffered  and  waited  anxiously 
for  the  results  of  a  first  effort  to  redeem 
the  interior  desert  of  America." 

Trees  were  brought  over  the  plains,  as 
well  as  seeds  of  various  kinds.  President 
Young  encouraged  the  planting  of  trees 
and  flowers  in  every  village  and  town, 
and  long  ago,  one  of  our  most  fa- 
mous naturalists  declared  that  Salt  Lake 
City  had  one  of  the  most  varied  collec- 
tions of  beautiful  trees  of  any  place  in 
America.  Grist  mills  were  built  in  every 
place  where  colonists  settled,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  people  were  weaving 
and  making  leather. 

Bv  1850.  Salt  Lake  Valley  had  over 
11,000  inhabitants,  and  nearly  eighteen 
thousand  acres  of  irrigated  land.  In  1850, 
forty-five  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes 
alone  were  raised.  In  fact,  so  busy  were 
the  Saints  that  they  christened  their  new 
state  "Deseret."  meaning  the  honey-bee, 
the  emblem  of  industry  This  is  a  Book 
of  Mormon  term,  and  is  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Ether. 

From  1850  to  1857  was  a  period  of 
great  prosperity,  and  in  1856,  the  Deseret 
Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Society 
was  organized  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This 
society  was  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
i-ig  scientific  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  the  raising  of  good  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  horses. 

The  prosperity  of  the  people  naturally 
demanded  markets,  and  Salt  Lake  City 
became  a  very  busy  and  thriving  com- 
mercial center.  Especially  at  Conference 
time  did  the  Saints  bring  their  products 
to  market.  This  required  the  building 
of  roads  and  bridges  from  the  most  re- 
mote   colonies    to    Salt    Lake    City;    and 
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1869-70-71,  saw  the  buildiri!?  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  also  the  Utah  Central 
and  Utah  Northern  to  the  most  important 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Territory.  The 
old  wagon  roads  of  the  pioneers  gave  way 
to  the  railroad  in  many  places. 

Suggestive  Topics  and  Questions:  Get 
your  pupils  to  tell  how  the  land  was 
taken  up  in  the  community  where  they 
live.  You  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  fund 
of  information  from  them.  For  exam- 
ple: Boys  and  girls  living  in  Sanpete  can 
obtain  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  the 
towns  and  cities  in  that  county  from  tht 
old  settlers.  Have  them  tell  about  the 
canals  and  roads  and  bridges  of  their 
community.  Then  ask:  Why  were  the 
people  encouraged  to  till  the  soil  above 
all  other  industries?  What  is  co-opera- 
tion? Why  does  co-operation  produce 
unselfishness?  It  was  the  idea  of  broth- 
erhood that  made  co-operation  possible 
among  the  Saints.  Who  practiced  irri- 
gation in  America  before  the  "Mormon" 
people?  Both  the  Spaniards  and  Indians 
of  Alexico  practiced  irrigation,  and  large 
canals  and  reservoirs  have  been  found  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  As  crops  in-' 
creased,  why  would  people  naturally 
need  markets  The  market  caused  the 
towns  and  cities  to  grow.  More  and 
better  roads  were  made,  which  eventu- 
ally brought  a  demand  for  tlie  railroad. 
(The  "Mormon''  people  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  a  railroad  in  1851  )  What  was 
the  hand-cart  migration  from  1856-1860? 
How  did  these  people  help  the  new  com- 
munities in  Utah  ? 


Lesson   36. 


Development    of    Education 
in  Utah. 


Suggestive  Outline: 

References:      For   most    of   the    topics 

suggested     in     this     outline,     Bancroft's 

"History  of  Utah"  or  Whitney's  "History 

of  Utah"  will  give  splendid   information. 

I.     Love  of  the  People  for  Education 

before   coming  to   Utah. 

Ca)     University  of  Nauvoo. 

(b)  The  school  at  Winter  Quar- 

ters. 

(c)  Books  hauled  over  the  plains 

to  Utah. 
IT.     First   School  in  Utah. 

III.  Establishment     of     University     of 

Utah. 

IV.  First  territorial  school  law,  1851. 
V.     First  Public  Library  in  Utah. 

■yi.     Schools  among  the  first  public  in- 
stitutions   of    every    village    and 
settlement, 
■yil.     Amusements  of  people, 
(a)     The  Theatre. 
The    Latter-day     Saints     have    always 
shown  a  love  for  education.     Ir  the  days 


wlien  they  were  building  up  their  com- 
munities in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  they 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  after  all, 
schools  are  among  the  institutions  of  the 
.American  people  that  are  conducive  to  a 
love  for  culture  and  learning.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  Saints  es- 
tablished a  University  at  Nauvoo,  and 
though  it  had  but  a  short  existence,  the 
ideal  for  education  in  some  higher  insti- 
tution of  learning  was  expressed  in  the 
people's  establishing  a  school,  even 
though  its  career  of  usefulness  was  cut 
short  by  the  persecutions  of  those  who  so 
opposed  the  new  religion.  A  school  was 
established  at  Winter  Quarters,  and 
many  of  the  sisters  of  that  settlement 
took  particular  pride  in  training  the  chil- 
dren, and  teaching  them  to  read  the  Bible 
and  the  Book  of  Monnon.  In  the  school 
at  Winter  Quarters,  the  children  had  the 
old  Lindley  Murray  readers,  and  a  little 
girl  of  that  time  tells  me  that  she  well 
remembers  how  she  was  taught  to  repeat 
the  Psalms  and  to  sing  in  the  school 
which  she  attended.  In  an  epistle  issued 
in  1847,  the  leaders  of  the  Church  es- 
pecially recommend  that  the  Saints  in 
their  migration  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
bring  books,  papers,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  all  other  useful  things  that 
may  be  used  in  the  future  to  educate  the 
children. 

The  first  school  in  LTtah  was  opened  in 
October,  1847,  and  the  teacher  was  Mary 
Jane  Dilworth.  She  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  with  her  parents  joined 
the  Church  in  her  native  state.  Her 
mother,  Maria  Dilworth,  was  a  very  well 
educated  woman,  and  her  eight  daughters 
emigrated  to  Utah,  where  thej'  all  took 
part  in  building  up  the  new  communities, 
and  five  of  them  taught  school.  The  first 
schoolhouse  was  an  old  military  tent 
shaped  like  an  ordinary  Indian  wigwam. 
It  was  located  in  the  middle  of  the  old 
Fort,  and  the  furniture  consisted  of  logs 
for  seats  and  an  old  camp  stool  for  the 
teachers's  desk.  Though  the  beginning 
was  very  humble,  it  was  the  foundation 
of  our  splendid  school  system  of  today, 
a  system  that  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  Julian  Moses,  the  first 
male  teacher  of  Utah,  taught  during  the 
winter  of  1847-48.  He  brought  a  large 
number  of  school  books  to  Utah,  hauling 
them  over  the  plains  with  ox  teams.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1848-49-50,  schools  were 
maintained  in  the  Old  Fort,  and  many 
hoys  and  girls  were  taught  how  to  write 
by  the  use  of  dried  bark  and  charcoal 
pencils. 

The  second  law  passed  by  the  first 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Deseret  (a  provisional  government  which 
was   changed  to  the  Territorv  ^f  Utah) 
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provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity. The  law  provided  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  schools,  and  branch  institutions  were 
to  be  established  throughout  the  terri- 
tory. The  first  session  of  the  University 
of  Deseret,  now  University  of  Utah,  was 
held  in  the  parlor  of  the  home  of  John 
Pack,  which  was  located  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  West  Temple  and  First 
North  streets.  Prof.  Cyrus  W.  Collins, 
an  educator  on  his  way  to  California, 
was  employed  to  teach  history  and  the 
languages,  Latin  and  German;  and  Elders 
Orson  Pratt  and  Orson  Spencer,  who 
was  the  first  chancellor  of  the  school, 
gave  courses  in  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, English,  geography  and  theology. 

President  Brigham  Young's  ideal  for  a 
school  system  may  here  be  briefly  given. 
He  held  that  the  primary  schools  of  the 
territory  should  receive  first  attention, 
and  so  strengthened  that  they  would  train 
students  for  the  higher  institution  of 
learning.  The  University  had  but  a  nom- 
inal existence  for  this  reason.  It  should 
gradually  grow  as  the  children  of  the 
territory  should  demand  higher  instruc- 
tion. Then,  too.  its  courses  should  de- 
velop the  individuality  of  the  children  ac- 
(ording  to  their  conditions  and  surround- 
ings. For  example:  President  Young 
once  said:  "Let  our  children  be  educated, 
but  educated  that  they  may  be  good  men 
and  women,  hence  good  citizens  of  the 
community  where  they  live." 

In  1851,  a  large  library  was  hauled  over 
the  plains.  The  books  were  purchased  in 
New  York  City  by  Dr.  John  M.  Bern- 
hisel,  our  first  territorial  delegate  to  Con- 
gress. The  money  for  these  books  was 
given  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  collection 
of  books  for  those  days. 

In  1851  a  law  was  enacted  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  all 
the  towns,  and  from  then  on,  you  will 
find  that  Ir  the  settlements  and  villages, 
schoolhorses  were  invariably  among  the 
first  structures. 

There  were  many  good  teachers  in 
those  early  days.  If  you  will  question 
vour  parents  and  grandparents,  they  will 
tell  you  much  about  them. 

The  people  of  the  new  communities 
had  to  have  amusements,  but  they  were 
amusements  of  a  wholesome  kind.  In 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  first  theatre  was 
opened  in  1852,  and  in  1862  the  Salt  Lake 
Theatre  was  dedicated,  in  which  only  the 
very  best  dramas  and  comedies  have  been 
played.  The  theatre  developed  a  high 
regard  fur  the  best  in  literature,  and  no 
people  in  .\merica  have  held  the  stage 
on  a  higher  level  than  have  the  "Mor- 
mon" r^i,"  ;2. 


Suggestive  Topics  and  Questions:  The 
teacher  has  a  splendid  chance  of  obtain- 
ing at  first  hand  a  good  account  of  the 
early  schools  of  his  or  her  town  or  city. 
For  example,  the  pioneers  living  in 
Wayne  Stake  can  tell  much  about  the 
first  school  in  Loa.  And  the  history  of 
education  in  the  following  towns  is  espe- 
cially interesting:  Logan,  Ogden,  Provo, 
Manti,  St.  George,  Tooele,  Payson,  Lehi, 
American  Fork,  Fillmore,  Richfield,  Brig- 
ham  City,  Beaver,  and  Cedar  City.  All 
the  other  towns  and  cities  have  a  history 
that  is  just  as  interesting  as  these  men- 
tioned. Have  the  boys  and  girls  obtain 
all  the  information  they  can  about  the 
schools  of  their  fathers.  Ask  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following:  (1)  Who  was  the 
first  teacher  of  our  town  or  city?  What 
did  your  father  have  in  the  way  of  text 
books?  What  do  we  have  that  they  did 
not  have?  Why  should  we  appreciate  our 
schools  of  today?  Why  did  the  early-day 
schools  make  people  appreciate  learning? 
What  makes  the  history  of  education  in 
LTtah  remarkable?  What  were  some  of 
the  amusements  of  your  fathers  and 
mothers?  Did  your  town  or  city  have  a 
theatre  in  early  days?  Why  would  a 
theatre  be  helpful  to  all  the  people? 
When  was  your  Sunday  School  library 
established?  Did  the  people  have  books 
in  their  homes  in  early  days? 

If  the  teacher  will  carefully  think  over 
this  lesson  and  encourage  the  pupils  to 
get  information,  he  can  engender  a  won- 
derful appreciation  in  the  heart  of  the 
boys  and  girls  for  the  struggles  that  their 
parents  and  grandparents  had  in  estab- 
lishing schools  in  the  days  when  at 
times  they  had  to  contend  against  all 
kinds  of  difficulties. 


Lesson  37. 


Early  Civic  Government  in 
Utah. 


Suggestive  Outline: 

References:  One  may  find  some  ma- 
terial on  early  government  in  Utah  in 
Bancroft's  "History  of  Utah,"  Whitney's 
"History  of  Utah,"  Evans'  "Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism."  Anderson's  "Brief 
History  of  the  Church." 

I.     Government  of  towns  and  cities. 

(a)  The   religion   of  the   Latter- 
day  Saints  demands  law  and 
order  in  all  things. 
II.     Organization  of  Utah  Territory. 
III.     The    love    of   the    Saints    for    their 
country.   How  that  love  has  been 
manifested. 
When  the  Pilgrim  fathers  came  to  this 
country  in  1620,  they  were  under  obliga- 
tion to  be  obedient  to  Governor  Robin- 
son   and   later    Governor    Bradford,    who 
had   been   appointed   to   direct    the    little 
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band  of  wanderers  and  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  developing  a  love  for  law  and 
order.  Just  before  they  landed  on  Ply- 
month  Rock  they  all  signed  a  compact 
which  practically  said  that  they  would 
have  a  civic  government,  and  all  should 
be  obedient  to  that  government.  When 
they  bnilt  Plymouth,  they  used  to  assem- 
ble in  their  meetings,  called  by  them 
"town  meetings,"  and  vote  on  measures 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  both 
spiritually  and  materially  They  voted  on 
laws  and  were  a  unit  in  all  things,  until 
the  town  grew  too  large,  when  some 
went  to  other  centers  and  helped  in 
building  new  homes  and  villages.  But 
the  old  towns  of  Massachusetts  were 
noted  for  their  good  laws  and  govern- 
ment, because  all  the  people  took  part  in 
enacting  their  laws  in  meeting,  where  all 
the  men  had  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  said 
by  noted  scholars  of  American  history 
that  it  is  from  the  town  government  of 
Massachusetts  that  we  get  our  funda- 
mental ideas  as  to  free  government. 
Now,  free  government  means  that  a  peo- 
ple have  good  laws  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  and  all  try  to  live  in  obedi- 
ence to  those  laws. 

In  Utah  the  same  thing  occurred.     Ev- 
ery town,  nearly,  is  a  good   example  of 
the  old  New  England  town  government. 
Originally,  among  the  colonists  who  went 
forth  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  settle,  there 
was  a  brother  who  directed  the  people. 
He  was  generally  a  bishop  or  an   elder 
who  had  been  given  authority  to  lead  and 
to   organize   his   little   band   of  colonists 
into  a  company  of  order  and  discipline. 
Then  when  a  settlement  was  made,  meet- 
ings were  held  to  discuss  plans  for  their 
future  work,  and  all  had  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  subjects.    And  when  all  the  people 
adopted  a  plan  or  law.  they  felt  it  their 
duty  to  live  up  to  the  laws  that  they  had 
taken  part  in  enacting.     Now  this  system 
of   governing   has    created    such    interest 
among  American   scholars.     In   fact   the 
department  of  history  of  Harvard   Uni- 
versitv  has  recently  declared  that  the  old 
system  of  town  government  in  early  Utah 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  types  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  history  of  America.  Now, 
the   teacher   can   find   many  examples   of 
the  old  way  of  doing  things,  even  today. 
The  town  of  Loa,  in  Wayne  county,  has 
no   organized   town   or   city   government. 
But   when   some   improvement  is   wanted 
like   the    building   of   the   schoolhouse   or 
the    putting   in    of   water    mains,    all    the 
people    assemble    in    the    meetinghouse. 
The  meetings  in  these  cases  were  presided 
over  by  some  brother  who  was  called  to 
the   chair,   and   after   due  deliberation   all 
had  the  right  to  vote,  and  in  this  manner, 
the  will  of  the  people  was  learned.  I  have 


before  me  one  of  the  old  records  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ward  of  Salt  Lake  City.    The 
account  of  a  meeting  of  the  ward  in  1854 
tells  us  that  all  the  people  of  the  ward 
assembled  to  consider  the  question  of  im- 
proving the  meeting  and  school  house,  as 
well    as    building    a     fence    around     the 
grounds.     The  question  was  carried  bv  a 
unanimous   decision   that   these   improve- 
ments should  be  done,  and  the  bishop  ap- 
pointed  the   seventies    to    one    piece    of 
work,  the  elders  had  to  do  another,  and 
so   on    down   to   the   deacons,   who   were 
appointed  to  carry  mortar  and  lumber  to 
the    men    working    on    the    building    or 
fence.     You   see  all  this  is  co-operation, 
and    it    is    also    government    of   the    best 
type,   for  all  are   agreed   and   all   help  in 
carrying  out  what   they   decide  by  vote. 
Now,  these  are  splendid  examples  of  what 
you  can  obtain  from  your  own  ward  rec- 
ords and  from  the  pioneers  of  your  town. 
For  good  examples  of  this  free   govern- 
ment, I  especially  refer  the  teachers  and 
pupils    to    Provo,    Draper,    Lehi.    Nephi, 
Beaver.    Mt.    Pleasant,    Manti.    Ephraim, 
Richfield,   Salina,  Fillmore,  Tooele  Brig- 
ham  City,  and  in  fact  all  the  towns  and 
cities  that  were  organized  into  any  form 
of  government  by  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Soon   after  the   advent  of  the   pioneers 
to   tftah,   thev   felt   the    need    of   a    state 
government,  because  thev  wished  to  be 
held  together  by  a  bond  that  would  make 
them  American  citizens  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.     So  a  convention   was  held 
in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1849,  a  constitution 
for   the   proposed   State   of  Deseret   was 
drawn   up,   and   with   it   a  memorial   sent 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ask- 
ing that  the  new  territory  be  organized 
into    the    State    of   Deseret.     While    the 
people  were  waiting  for  the  government 
at    Washington    to    act,    thev    organized 
a  temporary  state  government,  and  con- 
vened its  legislature  and  began  the  reg- 
ular work  of  a  legislative  assembly.    The 
first  law  of  that  assembly  provided   for 
the    maintenance    of   roads    and    bridges, 
and  the  second  law  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment  of   a   university.     These   two 
laws  are  interesting  for  they  indicate  the 
hi.gh    ideals    of   the    people.  _    IMeanwhile, 
Congress  organized  the  territory  of  Utah, 
and   Millard    Fillmore,   then   president   of 
the    United    States,    appointed    Brigham 
Yotmg    governor.      Word    came    to    this 
effect,  and  the  people  immediately  set  to 
work  to  organize  their  territorial  form  of 
government   and  to   make  just   laws   for 
all. 

That  the  Latter-day  Saints  loved  their 
country  from  the  first  is  shown  in  many 
ways.  They  have  always  held  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
spired  by   the    Lord,   and    such    men    as 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington, 
John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  all  the  other  patriots  who 
worked  to  organize  our  government  were 
given  understanding  because  of  the 
greatness  of  their  lives  that  they  might 
organize  a  new  government  that  would 
lead  the  world  in  liberty  and  rights  for 
all  people.  So  the  Saints  have  always 
held  that  the  Constitution  of  our  govern- 
ment is  sacred,  and  in  all  time  when  the 
United  States  has  been  assailed,  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  have  contributed  their  full 
share  in  defending  the  Stars  and  stripes. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  study  what  we 
did  in  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846-47,' in 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
in  1898.  Then,  above  all,  we  children  are 
taught  that  to  be  good  citizens  means  to 
be  good  men  and  women,  and  to  respect 
and  love  all  people,  and  to  act  justlv  with 
everybody  in  our  daily  lives.  In  other 
words,  we  thoroughly  believe  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said:  "To 
be  a  good  citizen  means  to  love  God  and 
to  serve  Him,  by  good  deeds  to  His  chil- 
dren, and  by  being  just  to  all  men."  The 
religion  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  de- 
mands high  morals  and  ideals,  hence 
good   citizenship. 

Suggestive  Topics  and  Questions:  Have 
your  pupils  learn  something  about  the 
old  town  meetings  of  their  city  or  village. 
Obtain  information  as  to  how  the  people 
were  governed  in  these  centers  from  the 
pioneers  still  living  and  from  the  ward 
records.  What  were  some  of  the  old 
laws?  CAn  early  law  of  Manti  prohibited 
swearing  in  any  form.)  Why  are  laws 
the  expressions  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
a  people?  When  may  one  call  a  law 
"just."  Are  laws  todaj'  always  just? 
Why?  In  what  countries  are  laws  made 
irrespective  of  what  the  people  say? 
(Russia  is  the  best  example.)  Can  you 
give  reasons  why  the  Latter-day  Saints 
are  good  citizens  if  they  live  their  re- 
ligion? When  was  Utah  Territory  or- 
ganized? When  did  Utah  become  a 
state? 

Third  Year— Old  Te^ament 
Lessons  for  November. 

[Prepared  by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks.] 

Lesson    39.      Saul's    Temper    Contrasted 
with  David's  Mercy. 

Teacher's  Text:  I  Samuel  21  to  24, 
26,  27. 

Pupils'  Text:  Assigned  to  class,  I 
Samuel  24. 

Topical  assignments  to  individual 
pupils: 


(a)  David  a  fugitive,  ch.  21  (probably 
5   to  8  years) 

(b)  David's  headquarters  in  the  cave 
of  Addulam  (22:1-5). 

(c)  Saul's  vengeance  on  the  priests 
(22:6-23). 

(d)  David  sought  divine  guidance 
(23:1-18). 

(e)  Saul  searches  for  David  in  the 
desert    (23:19-29). 

(f)  David's  mercy  shown  (general  as- 
signment). Question  the  class  on  this 
subject. 

(g)  Magnanimity  of  David  (ch.  26). 
(h)     David    an    exile     (would     rather 

trust  his  enemy  than  a  wicked  pretending 
friend,  ch.  27). 

Suggestive  Truth:  Jealousy  and  im- 
patience thwart  our  purposes;  or,  willing- 
ness to  wait  God's  providence  helps  us  to 
profit   by   misfortune. 

"Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind."  (I 
Cor.  13:4)  memorize  this  verse. 

Review  lesson  38.  How  was  Saul  af- 
fected by  David's  popularity?  What' did 
he  fail  to  discern  in  David?  (I  Sam. 
19:45).  Why  is  envy  or  jealousy  fatal  to 
our  just  estimate  of  our  fellow-men? 
(Proverbs  27:4).  Song  of  Solomon  8:6; 
Jas.  3:16?  Give  instances  of  its  working 
(Gen.  4:4-8;  37:4-11,  19,  20).  How  does 
true  friendship  always  show  itself?  How 
did  Jonathan  show  himself  a  faithful 
friend?  How  did  David  prove  his  friend- 
ship? What  will  test  the  quality  of 
friendship  gained  in  prosperity?  Whom 
may  we  have  as  our  best  friend?  (Jo.  15: 
15). 

Importance  of  events  in  today's  lesson: 
(a)  historically,  in  revealing  the  noble 
character  of  an  ideal  Israelite  king  who 
was  the  ancestor  of  Christ;  (b)  biograph- 
ically,  in  showing  David's  fidelity  and 
willingness  to  await  God's  providence; 
(c)  practically,  in  teaching  us  the  duty  of 
returning  good  for  evil. 

Lesson  Setting:  Describe  the  barren 
desert  south  of  Jerusalem  and  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  limestone  formation 
is  quite  destitute  of  vegetation  and 
abounds  in  caves  in  which  David  could 
find  refuge.  See  a  good  Bible  dictionary 
or  a  Bible  geography.  Review  briefly  the 
condition  of  the  people  under  Saul. 

Lesson  40.     David,  the  King,  as  a  Friend. 

Teacher's  Text:  I  Samuel  27:1-7;  29: 
3-11;  30:26-31;  II  Samuel  1:2;  1-17;  3:12- 
21,  31-39:4;  5:1-12. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
I  Sam.  31. 

Topical  Analysis  for  assignment  to  in- 
dividuals: 

1.  Friendship  of  the  Philistine  king. 
I  Samuel  27:5-7,  29:3-11. 
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2.  Frienaship  of  the  leaders  of  Judea. 
I   Samuel  30:26-31. 

3.  SauTs  army  defeated.  Question 
the  class  to  bring  out  the  details  of  this 
topic. 

4.  Lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan.  II 
Samuel  1:19-27. 

5.  David  made  king  of  Judah.  II 
Samuel  2:1-7. 

6.  David  made  king  of  all  Israel.  II 
Samuel,  3:31-49!  5:1-12. 

Predominant  Thought:  The  secret  of 
successful  living  and  true  friendship  is  a 
life  of  service. 

Review  lesson  39.  When  David  was  a 
fugitive,  how  did  he  provide  for  his  father 
and  mother?  How  did  Saul  show  he 
WPS  a  sacrilegious  tyrant?  (I  Sam.  22: 
16-19).  What  gain  came  to  David  for 
his  massacre?  Describe  the  last  inter- 
view between  David  and  Jonathan.  How 
did  David  plead  for  himself  against  Saul's 
efforts  to  kill  him?  (I  Sam.  26:18-20). 
How  did  David  show  his  loyalty  to  his 
men?  to  his  king?  Should  a  hard  life  be 
a  discouragement?  Why  did  David  act 
wisely  by  not  taking  the  disposal  of 
events  into  his  own  hands? 

Importance  of  events  in  today's  lesson: 
(1)  Historically,  by  showing  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise  made  to  .\braham 
concerning  Israel;  (2)  bioa;raphically. 
by  revealing  David's  patience  and 
wisdom  in  depending  on  Jehovah  in  over- 
coming adverse  conditions;  (3)  practical- 
ly, by  teaching  that  service  is  essential 
to  true  friendship. 

Lesson  Setting:  -After  the  victory  on 
Mt.  Gilboa.  the  Philistines  occupied  the 
cities  of  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  and  those 
by  the  Jordan.  The  hill  country  and  east 
of  Jordan  was  unmolested.  Israel  was  in 
no  better  condition  than  before  Saul's 
accession.  Most  of  the  tribes  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  need  of  union  and  had 
already  established  a  confederacy'  under 
Saul. 

.Althouo-h  David  honestly  lamented  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  he  was  ready 
to  enter  into  their  heritage.  His  marriage 
with  .Abigail,  league  with  the  Philistines, 
peace  offerings,  truces  with  various  tribes 
and  his  belonginp-  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
pasilv  prepared  him  for  the  crown  of 
Israel. 

The  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites.  called 
Salem  ("later  Jerusalem)  had  never  been 
captured  by  Israel.  It  was  considered 
impregnable  but  was  taken  by  David  and 
made    his    capital. 

Lesson  Statement:  Throughout  this 
If'sson  the  keynote  must  be  David's  de- 
sire to  be  useful.  His  efTort  was  to  be 
serviceable  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  God. 
("Compare  with  Kings  Benjamin.  Mosiah 
and  Zeniff.)     His  service  to  the  Philistine 


king  was  forced  on  him.  How?  Though 
his  allegiance  was  to  Achish,  he  was  loyal 
to  Saul.  One  expresses  feeling,  the  other 
obligation.  He  was  ready  to  draw  the 
sword  for  Achish  and  would  not  change 
his  promise  until  released.  Emphasize 
the  need  of  fidelity  in  our  lives.  Send- 
ing presents  to  the  elders  of  villages  in 
Judah  prepared  them  to  support  him. 
They  had  tested  him.  His  loyalty  to 
Saul  through  many  trials  won  the  sup- 
port of  the  house  of  Saul.  Call  atten- 
tion to  David's  chivalry  in  honoring  the 
men  of  Jabesh-Gilead.  At  the  head  of  a 
trained  and  trusted  following  the  temp- 
tation to  be  a  dictator  would  have  been 
great  to  a  selfish  ambition.  David  knew 
that  to  be  a  real  king  he  must  have  will- 
ing  subjects. 

David  gained  the  crown  by  unchang- 
ing loyalty  to  the  man  whom  God  had 
placed  on  the  throne  before  him,  by  loyal 
friendship  to  his  neighbors  and  fellow 
countrymen,  by  unwearied  friendship  and 
by   unwavering  trust   in   God. 

Recall  lives  of  those  who  have  been 
elevated,  because  of  service  and  working 
unselfishly  for  others.  Why  are  lead- 
ers and  patriots  honored?  How  can  we 
save  others? 

Picture  Study:  "David,"  by  Michael- 
angelo. 

"Saul  and  the  Witch,"  by  Salvator 
Rosa. 

Preview  lesson  41  in  making  assign- 
ments. Be  well  prepared  yourself  so  as 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  lesson. 

Lesson  41.     David   Reaping  the   Reward 
of  his  Friendship. 

Teacher's  Text:  II  Samuel  .5:17-25: 
6:1-16:  9:1-10:  15:18-29.  32-27;  17:15-22; 
18:6-15;  19:1-15;  24-30. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
TI  Sam.  15:1-9.  By  professed  anxietj' 
for  justice  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of 
the  people  from  his  father.  When  he 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  he  assembled 
his  friends  at  Hebron  where  he  was 
proclaimed  king. 

Topical  analysis  for  individual  assign- 
ment: 

1.  The  Ark  brought  to  the  new  capi- 
tal.     IT    Sam.   6:1-16. 

2.  David  remembered  Saul's  descend- 
ents.      II    Sam.  9:1-10.  _ 

3.  .Absalom's  rebellion.  (General  as- 
signment. Question  the  class  to  bring 
out   the  details.) 

4.  Friends  of  the  king.  II  Sam.  15: 
18-29. 

5.  The  King's  Spies.  II  Sam.  15:32- 
37.  17:15-22. 

6.  Defeat  of  the  Conspirators.  II  Sam. 
18:6-15;    19:1-8. 
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7.  David  welcomed  back  by  the  Na- 
tion.    II   Sam.  19:9-15;  24-30. 

Review  lesson  40.  How  had  the  friend- 
ship of  the  king  of  the  Philistines  bene- 
fited David?  What  kind  things  did  David 
say  of  Sanl  in  his  song  of  lament  or 
"Story  of  the  Bow?"  What  qualities  won 
for  David  his  place  as  king  of  Israel? 

Significance  of  events  in  to-day's  les- 
son: (1)  historically,  by  showing  the 
defects  that  brought  disaster  on  David 
and  his  kingdom;  (2)  biographically,  by 
reveahng  the  fact  that  misfortune  is  gen- 
erally bi  ought  on  us  by  failing  to  recog- 
nize our  weakness;  (3)  practically,  by 
showing  the  proper  spirit  in  which  chas- 
tisement should  be  received. 

Predominant  Thought:  Misfortune, 
though  a  good  test  of  true  friendship, 
may  sometimes  be  brought  upon  us  by 
our  own  sins  and  should  be  borne  by  a 
spirit  of  submission  that  will  turn  chas- 
tisement to  our  good. 

Lesson  Statement:  1.  -When  the  test 
came  David's  friends  were  true.  He  had 
been  true  to  them.  It  is  easy  to  win 
friends   in   prosperity. 

2.  l\Iake  much  of  the  incident  of 
Mephibosheth's  treatment.  At  an  or- 
iental table  it  means  equality  with  one's 
own  children,  a  league  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. 

3.  Recite   the   events   that   led   to   Ab- 


salom's rebellion.  He  was  David's  third 
son,  accomplished,  a  handsome,  dashing 
fellow,  a  prince  of  noble  bearing,  and  a 
popular  favorite.  Picture  him  at  the  city 
gate  trying  to  gain  favors,  listening  to 
complaints,  promising  redress  and  hint- 
ing at  unjust  laws.  Of  course  the  popu- 
lace would  congregate  about  him.  4. 
David  could  not  know  who  was  true  or 
who  was  false  in  the  sudden  secret  rebel- 
lion of  his  son.  5.  Those  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  through  the  desert  were  true. 
They  had  been  gained  in  adversity.  Ittai's 
devotion  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

Illustrations:  Compare  the  events  with 
the  story  of  Major  Andre  and  Nathan 
Hale.  Show  how  David's  confidence  in 
God  never  failed  even  in  times  of  bitter- 
est sorrow  and  how  peace  may  be  secured 
in  any  sorrow  through  a  like  submission 
to  God's  will.  Note  how  David  trusted 
to  leave  the  sign  of  God's  presence  till 
he  should  return  by  God's  will.  Indul- 
gence of  children  by  parents  may  be  the 
means  of  sorrow  to  both.  Our  duty  is  n 
faithful  discharge  at  all  events. 

Fast  Day  Exercises:     Assign  thoughts 
from  this  lesson. 
'Picture  Study: 

"Reconciliation  of  David  and  Absa- 
lom,"  Rembrandt. 

"David  sends  Joab,"  Flink. 

Tissot,  numbers  86,  87,  88,  89, 
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Fir^  Year 

Biographical  Sketches  from  the 

Book  of  Mormon 

[Prepared  by  J.  W.  Walker.] 
Lesson  31.     Amos,  the  Elder. 

(For  Second  Sunday  in   November.) 

Text:  III  Nephi:  27:4-13:  29:5,  6.  IV 
Nephi  1:16-21.  Reynolds'  Dictionary  of 
the   Book  of  Mormon. 

Lesson   setting. 

Memory  Gem:  Gal.  5:22,  23.  "But  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance:  against  such 
there  is  no  law." 

Truth  to  be  taught:     Members  of  the 

(~hurch    of    Christ    should    live    lives    of 

Saints;  blessings  of  the  Lord  will  follow. 

T.   For  his  life  of  faithfulness  the  days  of 

Amos   were   prolonged   upon    the 

earth. 


II.  Happy  days  for  the  Nephites. 

1.  All    things    common.      Also    en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

2.  Peace  in  the  land  for  200  years. 

III.  The  name  bv  which  the  Church  of 

Christ    should    be    known.       Ill 
Nephi  27:4,  5,  7. 

IV.  A  change  just  prior  to  the    death  of 

Amos. 

1.  Lamanites   again   in   the   land. 

2.  Many   leave    the    church. 
Lesson   Statement:      Amos,   the    Elder, 

lived  a  long  life  of  usefulness  upon  the 
earth.  He  had  charge  of  the  records 
for  eighty-four  years.  Christ's  ministrv 
brought  peace  and  prosperity.  While 
with  them  He  told  them  of  the  name  by 
^vhich  His  Church  should  be  known. 
Signs  followed  the  believers  then  as  they 
do  now.  They  were  also  blessed  tem- 
porally. 

Lesson  32.     Amos,  The  Younger. 

Text:     IV    Nephi    1:24-49.      Reynolds' 
Dictionary  of  Book  of  Mormon. 
Lesson    Setting. 
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Memory  Gem:  "Eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard  neither  have  entered  into  heart 
of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him."  I  Cor- 
inthians 2:9. 

Truth  to  be  taught:  A  judgment  awaits 
our  acts  in  this  life.  Rev.  20:12. 
"And  I  saw  the  dead  small  and  great 
stand  before  God:  *  *  *  and  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  the  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works." 

I.  Like  the  father,  the  life  of  Amos  the 

younger  was  prolonged  because  of 
his    righteous    living. 

1.     Cared  for  the  records  for  112 
years. 

II.  People  become  very  numerous. 

1.  Prosperous  but  very   wicked. 

2.  Same  as  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

III.  The   Gadianton   Robbers. 

1.     Gadianton  plots  to  kill  Chief 
Judge  Helaman. 

IV.  Amos   dies  306  A.   D. 

1.     Delivers   the   records   to  Am- 
maron. 

V.  Ammaron    hides     them    in    the    hill 

called    Shim. 

Lesson  Statement;  Amos  the  younger, 
like  his  father,  lived  to  a  good  age.  He 
witnessed  a  great  change  in  the  affairs  of 
the  people.  They  dressed  in  costly  ap- 
parel and  wore  jewels.  The  United  Order 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  spirit  of 
truth  had  left  them. 

The  Gadianton  Roboers  were  in  the 
land.  Many  terrible  crimes  were  com- 
mitted by  them.  Gadianton  began  his 
work  about  50  years  before  Christ  came, 
and  his  followers  continued  it  for  350 
years  after  that.  They  bound  themselves 
together  with  secret  oaths  and  wicked 
plans.  Amos  delivered  the  records  to 
Ammaron  before  he  died,  about  306  A.  D. 

Lesson   33.     Mormon. 

Text:  Book  of  Mormon,  chaps.  1  to  9. 
Reynolds'  Dictionary  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Lesson  Setting. 

Memory  Gem:  Revelations  12:14. 
"Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  command- 
ments, that  they  may  have  right  to  the 
tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the 
gates   into   the   city." 

Truth  to  be  taught:  "My  Spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man  *  *  *  _" 
— Genesis  6:3. 

I.  Mormon's  early  life. 

1.  Ammaron's   words   to   him. 

2.  Receives   records  at  age  24. 

3.  Attempts    to    preach    to    the 
wicked. 

II.  Battles  between  the  Nephites  and  La- 

manites. 


1.  IMormon  a  leader. 

2.  A   treaty  for  ten  years. 

III.  Mormon  preaches  repentance.    Mor- 

mon  3:3. 

IV.  Mormon's  words  to  his  son  Moroni. 

9th    chap. 

V.  Battle   at  the   Hill   Cumorah. 

Refer  to  above  named  chapters  for  les- 
son  statement. 


Third  Year-Life  of   Chri^ 

[Prepared  by  George  M.   Cannon.] 
Lesson  31.     Christ  Before  Pilate. 

(For  Second   Sunday  in   November.) 

Te.xt:     John    18:28-40;      Mark    15:1-15. 

The  teacher  should  read  carefully  the 
references  above  given  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  "Life  of  Christ"  for  the  ordained 
Teachers  of  the  Quorums  of  the  Priest- 
hood an  excellent  idea  of  those  who  con- 
demned Jesus  is  given  and  frcTm  that 
little  work  we  quote: 

"Though  the  Sanhedrin  had  con- 
demned Jesus,  they  had  not  the  power  to 
pass  a  capital  sentence;  this  being  the 
right  which  had  passed  from  the  Jews 
by  the  conquest  of  their  country,  and 
now  belonged  to  the  Romans  alone. 

"It  could  not  be  expected  that  Pilate 
would  trouble  himself  with  the  cogniz- 
ance of  any  matter  not  pertaining  to  the 
Roman  law.  Of  this  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  were  fully  aware:  and  therefore 
prepared  a  second  accusation  against  Je- 
sus, founded  on  the  Roman  law;  as  likely 
to  succeed  with  Pilate,  as  the  former  had 
done  with  the  people.  They  charged 
Him  with  attempting  to  restore  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  under  His  own  domin- 
ion as  King  of  the  Jews. 

"It  was  a  charge  of  high  treason 
against  the  Roman  state  and  emperor. 
Pilate  accordingly  arraigned  Jesus,  and 
called  upon  Him  to  answer  this  accu- 
sation. The  answer  of  Tesus  satisfied 
Pilate  that  it  was  groundless,  the  king- 
dom which  he  set  up  appearing  plainly 
to  be  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  but 
His  spiritual  reign  in  righteousness  and 
holiness  and  peace,  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Pilate  therefore  acquitted  Him  of  the 
offense. 

"But  the  multitude,  headed  now  by  the 
priests  and  elders,  grew  clamorous  for 
liis  execution;  adding,  'He  stirreth  up 
I  he  people,  teaching  througout  all  Jewry, 
beginning  from  Galilee  to  this  placed 
Hearing  his  reference  to  Galilee,  Pilate 
seized    the    opportunity     thus    offered    of 
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escaping  from  the  responsibility  of  a 
judgment,  either  of  acquittal  or  of  con- 
demnation, by  treating  the  case  as  out  of 
his  jurisdiction,  and  within  that  of  Herod, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  was  then  in  Jer- 
usalem on  a  visit." — Condensed  from 
Greenleaf:  Testimony  of  the  Evangelists, 
pp.  S26-S28,  by  Bible  Study  Manual,  p. 
312. 

II.  Trial  before  Herod.  (Luke  23:4-12.) 
Antipas  had  long  been  wanting  to  see 
Jesus  because  of  the  rumors  he  had 
lieard;  and  he  hoped  that  Jesus  would, 
in  compliment  to  royalty,  amuse  by  some 
miracle  his  gaping  curiosity.  He  har- 
angued and  questioned  Him  in  many 
words,  but  gained  not  so  much  as  one 
syllable  in  reply.  Our  Lord  confronted 
all  his  ribald  guestions  with  thQ  majesty 
of  silence.  Then  all  the  savage  vulgar- 
ity of  the  man  came  out  through  the  thin 
veneer  of  a  superficial  cultivation.  For 
the  second  time  Jesus  is  derided — derided 
this  time  as  priest  and  prophet.  Herod 
treated  Him  with  the  insolence  of  a  stu- 
pid contempt.  Mocking  His  innocence 
and  His  misery  in  a  festal  and  shining 
robe,  the  wicked  prince  sent  him  back  to 
the  procurator.  It  was  His  second  pub- 
lic distinct  acquittal." — Condensed  from 
Farrar:  "Life  of  Christ,"  ch.  60,  by  Bible 
Study  Manual,  p.  312. 
■  III.  Second  Trial  Before  Pilate.  TMatt. 
27:15-31;  Luke  23:13-16;  John  19:4-16.) 
"Pilate,  convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
Jesus,  made  several  attempts  to  save 
Him.  All  these  attempts  failed,  because, 
instead  of  at  once  and  decidedly  pro- 
claiming His  innocence  and  demanding 
His  acquittal,  he  sought  at  the  same  time 
to  propitiate  his  accusers.  His  first  step 
was  a  fata!  mistake.  Instead  of  at  once 
going  to  his  judgment  seat  and  pro- 
nouncing authoritatively  the  acquittal  of 
his  prisoner,  he  in  one  breath  declared 
Jesus  innocent  and  prepared  to  treat  Him 
as  guilt}',  offering  to  release  Him  as  a 
boon  to  the  Jews.  A  weaker  proposal 
could  scarcely  have  been  made.  There 
was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  in- 
duce the  Jews  to  accept  it:  but  in  mak- 
ing it  he  showed  a  disposition  to  treat 
with  them — a  disposition  they  did  not 
fail  to  make  abundant  use  of  in  the  suc- 
ceeding scenes  of  this  disgraceful  day. 
"His  second  attempt  to  save  Jesus 
from  death  was  more  unjust  and  as  futile 
as  the  first.  He  scourged  the  prisoner 
whose  innocence  he  had  himself  declared, 
probably  under  the  impression  that  the 
Jews  might  be  satisfied  when  they  saw 
Jesus  bleeding  and  fainting  from  the 
scourge.  But  the  people  were  infuriated 
by  the  sight  of  the  innocent,  unmurmur- 
ing sufferer  whom  they  had  thus  man- 
gled.    They  could  not  bear  that  such  an 


object  be  left  to  remind  tliem  of  their 
barbarity,  and  with  one  fierce  yell  of  fury 
they  cried  out,   'Crucify  him.' 

"A  third  time  Pilate  refused  to  be  the 
instrument  of  their  inhuman  and  unjust 
rage,  and  flung  the  prisoner  on  their 
hands,  but  when  the  Jews  answered  that 
by  their  law  he  ought  to  die,  because, 
'He  made  himself  the  Son  of  God,'  Pilate 
was  again  seized  with  dread,  and  with- 
drew his  prisoner  for  the  fourth  time  into 
the  palace. 

"When  he  reappeared  the  Jews  played 
their  last  card  and  played  it  successfully. 
'If  you  release  this  man,  thou  art  not 
Caesar's  friend.'  To  lay  himself  open  to  a 
charge  of  treason  or  neglect  of  the  in- 
terests of  Caesar  was  what  Pilate  could 
not  risk.  At  once  his  compassion  for 
the  prisoner,  his  sense  of  justice,  his  ap- 
prehensions, his  proud  willingness  to  let 
the  Jews  have  their  way,  were  overcome 
by  his  fear  of  being  reported  to  the  most 
suspicious  of  emperors.  He  prepared  to 
give  his  judgment,  and  took  his  place  on 
the  official  seat.  Here,  after  venting  his 
spleen  in  the  weak  sarcasm,  'Shall  I 
crucify  your  King?'  he  formally  handed 
over  his  prisoner  to  be  crucified." — Con- 
densed from  Dods:  "Expos.  Bible,"  John 
vol.  ii,  pp.  305-310,  by  Bible  Study  Man- 
ual, p.  313. 

Lessons  32  and  33.     The  Crucifixion. 

(For   third    and    fourth    Sundays    in    No- 
vember to  be  divided  by  the  teacher 
according  to   his  judgment.) 

Text:  John  19;  Luke  23;  Matt.  27:11- 
30. 

Teachers  should  read  well  the  Bible 
references.  For  their  further  assistance 
we  quote  from  Weed's  "Life  of  Christ," 
his  account  of  the  death  scene. 

"Nine  hours  had  passed  since  the  arrest 
in  Gethsemane.  The  mock  trial,  with  all 
its  cruel  treatment,  was  ended:  the  un- 
just judgment  liad  been  given.  The 
rulers  and  the  mob  were  impatient  for 
its   immediate  execution. 

"The  soldiers  stripped  Jesus  of  the 
scarlet  robe  with  which  mockery  had 
decked  Him  and  He  was  clad  in  His 
own  humble  garb.  His  cross,  or  one  of 
its  beams,  was  laid  upon  His  lacerated 
shoulders.  Two  brigands  were  selected 
as  His  companions,  to  add  to  His  shame. 
\  centurion's  band  of  soldiers,  and  a 
multitude  of  spectators  formed  a  pro- 
cession bound  for  Calvary.  No  wonder 
our  Lord  almost  fell  beneath  His  load — 
exhausted  by  the  labors  of  the  previous 
day,  followed  by  a  sleepless  night  of  men- 
tal agony  and  brutal  torture. 

"A  man  named  Simon,  who  may  have 
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shown  some  pity,  was  compelled  to  aid 
his  fainting  Lord,  who  with  tottering 
footsteps  staggered  beneath  His  cross. 
The  only  sign  recorded  of  human  sym- 
pathy was  from  women,  showing  their 
friendship  and  grief  by  beating  upon  their 
breasts  and  uttering  their  lamentations, 
until  checked  by  Jesus  Himself,  who  for 
the  moment  seemed  to  forget  His  own 
sorrows  in  thought  of  those  to  come  upon 
the  city.  Turning  to  them  He  said, 
'Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for 
Me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children;'  or  as  in  Bishop  Heber's  words: 

'Ye  faithful  few,  by  bold  affection  led, 

Who  'round  your  Savior's  cross  your 
sorrows  shed; 

Not  for  His  sake  your  tearful  vigils  keep; 

Weep  for  yourselves;  and  for  your  chil- 
dren weep.' 

"The  procession — such  a  contrast  to 
the  one  of  triumph  five  days  before — 
reached  'a  place  callea  Golgotha,'  also 
Calvary. 

"It  was  the  custom  of  wealthy  ladies  in 
Jerusalem,  in  pity  for  those  to  be  cruci- 
fied, no  matter  how  base  their  crimes, 
to  furnish  something  by  which  sensibility 
would  be  deadened  and  suffering  dimin- 
ished. Such  was  offered  to  Jesus,  but  He 
declined  it.  willing  to  suffer  all  that  such 
r.s  death  involved.  In  Gethsemane  He 
said,  'The  cup  which  My  Father  hath 
given  Me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?' 

"Well  may  the  hand  tremble  that  holds 
the  pen,  or  brush,  or  chisel,  with  which  to 
portray  the  agonies  of  our  Lord.  Our 
sensibilities  shrink  from  what  imagination 
pictures.  But  unless  we  have  some  dis- 
tinct thought  of  what  is  included  in 
that  word  'crucify,'  we  shall  not  ap- 
preciate the  phrase  whose  fulness  of 
meaning  we  cannot  comprehend, 
'Christ  suffered  for  us.' 

"It  is  enough  to  hint  at  the  unclothed 
form  laid  upon  the  instrument  of  tor- 
ture and  death;  the  outstretched  arms 
upon  the  cross-beams;  the  open  palms 
pierced  with  huge  nails  driven  with 
mallet;  the  feet  separately  or  together 
nailed  to  the  wood;  the  body  given 
only  a  slight  support — allowed  because 
impossible  for  it  to  'rest  upon  nothing 
but  four  great  wounds.' 

"Listen,  O  Heaven,  and  Give  ear,  O 
Earth,  as  the  ring  of  the  pitiless  ham- 
mer dies  away  in  the  compassionate 
tones   of  prayer — 

"  'Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  thej"  do.' 

"With  faintness  we  turn  our  eyes 
away  as  the  cross  with  its  precious, 
agonizing  burden  is  lifted  and  firmly 
fixed  in   its   place   for  its   victim's   living 


death.  Let  imagination  supply  the  de- 
tails we  do  not  record,  of  the  physi- 
cian's shuddering  catalogue  of  what  was 
combined  in  the  physical  and  mental 
woes — so  terrible  that  the  only  boon 
often  asked  was  a  speedier  death. 

"Pilate  placed  upon  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin — the  three 
languages  of  the  then  civilized  world — 
this  inscription: 

"  'The   King  of  the  Jews.' 

"This  greatly  offended  the  chief 
friests,  who  begged  him  to  alter  the 
title,  making  it  read,  'He  said  I  am  King 
of  the  Jews.'  But  in  contempt  of  those 
who  had  triumphed  over  his  conscience, 
and  judgment,  and  efforts  to  save  'the 
King!'  he  turned  them  away  with  the 
only  and  sullen  reply,  'What  I  have  writ- 
ten, I   have  written.' 

"The  clothes  of  Jesus  were  divided, 
:iccording  to  custom,  among  the  soldiers 
who  guarded  His  cross,  thus  fulfiling  the 
prophecy,  'They  parted  My  raiment 
among  them,  and  for  My  vesture  they  did 
cast  lots.' 

"  'The  people  stood  beholding,'  some 
of  them  doing  nothing  more,  but  others 
mocking  and  deriding  the  patient  suf- 
ferer. Three  years  before  on  the  Mount 
of  Temptation,  Satan  had  said  to  Jesus, 
'If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command 
that  these  stones  be  made  bread.'  And 
now  the  people  into  whom  Satan  had 
entered,  as  we  are  told  he  did  into  Judas, 
the  partner  in  their  crime,  cried  out,  'If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down 
from  the  cross.'  Even  one  of  the  male- 
factors on  His  cross  echoed  the  railing  of 
the  rabble  below  saying,  'If  Thou  be  the 
Christ  save  Thyself  and  us.' 

"Even  the  chief  priests,  and  scribes  and 
elders,  forgot  their  dignity  and  joined 
the  meanest  of  the  throng  in  scornful 
jests.  Ignorant  soldiers  caught  the  in- 
solent spirit,  and  holding  before  Jesus 
their  cups  of  wine,  taunted  'the  weakness 
of  the  King  whose  throne  was  a  cross, 
whose  crown  was  thorns.' 

"But  there  was  one  loftier  in  spirit  than 
those  shaded  by  the  cross  that  raised  his 
body  above  them.  Jesus  had  said,  'I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  dravir  all 
men  unto  Me.'  The  first  one  He  drew 
was  a  malefactor  lifted  at  His  side.  The 
dying  thief,  at  first  reviling,  then  reprov- 
ing his  comrade  for  what  theyboth  had 
done,  drawn  by  what  he  saw  in  the  in- 
nocent sufferer  between  them,  turned  his 
head  and  with  his  glazing  eyes,  looked 
upon  Jesus,  uttering  probably  His 
last  cry  of  earth,  'Lord,  remember  me 
v/hen  Thou  comest  in  Thy  Kingdom.'  His 
prayer  was  answered  in  the  assurance 
given. 
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"  'Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  today  slialt 
thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.' 

"Now  there  stood  by  the  closs  of  Jesus, 
His  mother,  and  His  mother's  sister, 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary 
r^agdalene.  His  eye  rested  on  her  who, 
thirty-three  years  before  had  brought 
Him  as  an  infant  to  the  Temple,  where 
the  aged  Simeon  had  foretold  of  the  sor- 
row that  had  now  come.  He  was  not  un- 
mindful of  her  future  need  of  filial  care. 
The  beloved  disciple,  already  at  her  side, 
should  take  His  place.  So  from  His  cross, 
to  her  He  said, 

'"Woman,  behold  thy  son,'  and  to  him, 

"  'Behold  thy  mother.' 

"It  was  noon,  but  seemingly,  as  in 
Byron's  awful  dream  of  Darkness,  'The 
bright  sun  was  extinguished.'  For  three 
hours  Jerusalem  stood  aghast  in  silent 
awe.  Whispered  words  must  have  been 
spoken  by  the  multitude.  Silence  reigned 
with  the  King  on  the  cross,  until  broken 
by  His  agonizing  cry  whose  fulness  of 
meaning  we   cannot  know, 

"  'My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken    Me?' 

"When  the  cross  had  borne  the  fevered 
body  for  six  hours  there  came  from  the 
parched  lips  the  only  cry  of  suffering,  'I 
thirst.' 

"Some  one,  friend  or  enemy  relenting 
in  pity,  put  a  sponge,  dipped  in  the  sol- 
diers' drii.k,  to  the  dying  lips.  But  this 
little  act  of  mercy  provoked  the  inhuman 
protest  of  by-standers. 

"The  end  was  near.  The  Son  of  God, 
God's  beloved  Son,  the  Son  Whom  the 
Father  sent  into  the  world,  and  Who  was 
now  leaving  the  world  to  go  to  the 
Father — the  Son  no  longer  'forsaken'  as 
He  cried  a  little  while  before,  now  ut- 
tered  the  words  of  loving  trust, 

"  'Father,  into  Thy  Hands  I  Commend 
My  Spirit.' 

"Then  came  the  voice  of  victory — in 
the  very  moment  of  seeming  dire  defeat — 

'"It   Is   Fnished.' 

"Finished  His  holy  life  on  earth; 
finished  the  'Father's  business'  revealed 
in  the  Temple  near  His  cross;  finished 
His  works  of  mercy;  finished  the  revela- 
tions of  truth;  finished  the  work  of  man's 
redemption. 

"With  that  farewell  to  earth.  He  bowed 
His  head  and  yielded  up  His  life.  The 
Lamb  of  God  had  become  the  Lamb  of 
Sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

"  'The  vail  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,'  and 
an  earthquake  rent  the  rocks  asunder  and 
unsealed  the   silent  tombs. 

"Gazing  on  the  picture  which  Bishop 
Heber  has  drawn  in  his  immortal  poem 
on  'Palestine,'  we  cry  with  him, 


"  'Thou  palsied  earth,  with  noonday  night 

o'erspread; 
Thou  sick'ning  sun,  so  dark,  so  deep,  so 

red; 
Ye  hov'ring  ghosts  that  throng  the  star- 
less air; 
Why    shakes    the    earth,    why    fades    the 

light?     Declare: 
Are     those     His     limbs     with     ruthless 

scourges  torn; 
His  brows,  all  bleeding  with  the  twisted 

thorn? 
His   the   pale   form,   the   meek,   forgiving 

eye, 
Raised  from  the  cross  in  patient  agony? 
Be  dark,  thou   sun;   thou  noonday  night, 

arise; 
.'Knd  hide,  O  hide  the  dreadful  sacrifice.' 

"The  Roman  centurion,  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  death  warrant  for  the 
?lleged  blasphemer  and  rebel,  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  Divine-human  mien  of  his 
victim,  and  the  supernatural  tokens  of 
sympathy  with  Him,  that  he  exclaimed, 
'Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man'  yea 
more,  'Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of 
God.'  There  were  others,  unconquered 
by  love,  but  at  last  conquered  by  fear, 
who  tremblingly  echoed  the  centurion's 
words. 

"To  hasten  death,  the  legs  of  the  two 
malefactors  with  Jesus  were  broken  bv 
the  soldiers,  who,  finding  Him  apparently 
dead,  brake  not  His  legs;  but,  lest  He 
might  only  have  swooned,  one  of  the 
Foldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  His  side, 
from  which  blood  and  water  flowed.  The 
bodies  of  the  two  malefactors  were  taken 
down  from  their  crosses  and  hurriedly 
huddled  into  their  shameful  graves — but 
one  of  them  would  rise  in  glory.  The 
body  of  Jesus  remained  a  little  longer, 
while  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  the  rich, 
noble,  but  timid  member  of  the  Sanhed- 
rin.  showed  his  new  courage  and  sym- 
pathy for  Jesus  by  going  to  Pilate  and 
begging  His  body.  His  act  encouraged 
the  equally  timid  Nicodemus,  who  came 
with  myrth  and  aloes  to  embalm  the  body 
and  wrap  it  in  the  fine  linen  which  Joseph 
had  bought. 

"Near  Calvary,  in  the  garden  of  Joseph, 
was  a  new  rock-hewn  tomb  where  they 
reverently  laid  the  body  and  rolled  a 
great  stone  against  its  door. 

"The  women  who  had  followed  their 
living  Lord  through  the  land  where  Jesus 
lived,  even  to  His  cross,  now  followed 
His  dead  body  to  the  tomb. 

"The  next  day  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
which  they  sadly  spent  in  their  homes, 
awaiting  the  earliest  hours  in  which  they 
"light  give  one  more  proof  of  their  love 
by  returning  with  spices  and  ointments 
to  His  burial." 
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Lessons  for  November. 

Fast  Day  Thought:  Spend  some  time 
reviewing  the  memory  gems  for  the 
previous  month,  asking  questions  which 
will  bring  them  out,  for  instance: 

Q.  How  did  God  show  His  love  for 
the  world? 

A.  "For  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,"  etc. 

Q.  What  song  did  the  angels  sing  to 
the   shepherds? 

A.  "Fear  not,  for  unto  you  is  born," 
etc. 

Q.  What  did  Simeon  say  when  he 
had  seen  the  Christ-child? 

A  "Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  ser- 
vant,"  etc. 

Q.  What  question  did  the  wise  men 
ask  when  they  were  searching  for  Jesus? 

A.  "Where  is  He  that  is  born  King 
of  the  Jews,"  etc. 

Lesson  41.    The  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Te.xt:     Matt.  2:13-23. 

References:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
January,  1913,  pages  52-53;  Weed's  "A 
Life  of  Christ,  VL" 

•Aim:     Obedience  to  the  promptings  of 
the  Spirit  of  the   Lord  brings  protection. 

Memory  Gem:  "Arise,  take  the  young 
child  and  his  mother  and  flee  into  Egypt 
and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee 
word." 

Pictures:,"Flight  into  Egypt,"  "Repose 
in    Egypt." 

L  Herod's  attempt  to  destroy -Jesus. 

1.  His  power. 

2.  His  hatred. 

3.  Wrath  at  the  wise  men. 
IL  Joseph's   dream. 

1.  The  warning. 

2.  The  angel's  instructions. 

III.  The  journey  to  Egypt. 

1.  Deoartnre. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Mode  of  travel. 

2.  Arrival   in   Egypt. 

3.  Sojourn   in    Egypt. 

IV.  The  return  to  the  Land  of  Israel. 

1.  "Out    of    Egypt    have    I    called    my 

Son." 

2.  Angel's  message. 

3.  Preparatipns. 

4.  Route. 

5.  .Arrival  at  Nazareth. 

Nearly  everybody  loves  little  babies. 
Do  vou  not  love  the  bnbv  in  yo"r 
home?  Who  were  some  of  the  people 
who  loved  the  baby  Jesus?     He  was  the 


most  wonderful  and  perfect  baby  that 
was  ever  born.  Can  you  imagine  any  one 
wanting  to  harm  Him?  And  yet  there 
was  the  wicked  King  Herod  who  had 
heard  Jesus  called  King  of  the  Jews  and 
it  had  made  him  jealous.  He  was  afraid 
that  when  Jesus  grew  to  be  a  man  He 
would  want  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  be 
king  instead  of  Herod.  Now  Jesus  was 
to  be  king  over  the  spirits  of  men  and 
he  did  not  want  to  sit  in  Herod's  place. 
But  Herod  listened  to  the  wicked  spirit 
whicli  prompted  him  to  send  out  a  cruel 
decree. 

Impress  upon  the  children  that  though 
Herod  was  powerful,  the  Heavenly 
Father  was  watching  over  that  baby 
and  Herod  could  not  harm  Him.  Joseph 
listened  to  the  heavenly  message  and  He 
was  saved.  Mary's  rejoicing  over  the 
adoration  of  her  babe  must  have  been 
tnrnd  to  fear  when  she  found  that  the 
king  sought   His  life. 

How  anxious  she  must  have  been  to 
start  on  the  journey  when  every  hour 
took  her  loved  one  farther  away  from 
those   who  would  hurt   Him! 

.Application:  The  Heavenly  Father 
loves  us.  He  has  given  us  mamas  and 
papas  who  love  us  and  take  care  of  us 
and  try  and  shield  us  from  danger  and 
sickness.  No  doubt  every  night  and 
morning  our  mamas  and  papas  pray  to 
Him  to  help  them  do  what  is  best  for 
their  dear  children.  When  we  are  eight 
years  old  and  we  are  baptized  who 
knows  what  is  given  to  us?  Yes,  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  of  God  and  it  will 
protect  us  from  danger  if  we  heed  its 
promptings.  It  will  make  us  think  and 
feel  what  is  right,  and  helo  us  remember 
things  we  have  been  told  for  our  good. 

Lesson  42.     The  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 

Text:     Luke  2:40-52. 

References:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
February,  1913,  pages  107-109:  Weed's 
"A  Life'nf  Christ."  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X. 

Aim:  We  all  have  missions  to  per- 
form and  should  qualify  to  accomplish 
them   acceptabh'. 

Memory  Genr:  "How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me?  Wi?t  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about   my   Father's   business?" 

Pictures:     The     Childhood     of     Jesus. 
Tesus'     First     View     of    Jerusalem.     The 
Tourney    to    Jerusalem.     Christ    and    the 
Doctors. 
I.   Childhood  of  Jesus. 

1.   Nazareth. 
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2.  Home  life. 

3.  Joseph's  occupation. 

II.  The  Yearly  Feast. 

1.  Tourney  to  Jerusalem. 

2.  Celebration  of  the  feast. 

III.  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

1.  Joseph  and  Mary  start  homeward. 

2.  Return  to  Jerusalem. 

3.  Find  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

a.  With   the    doctors. 

b.  Mary's    question. 

c.  His   answer. 

IV.  Return   to   Nazareth. 

I.  How  many  of  you  boys  and  girls 
ever  help  your  mothers  and  fathers? 
When  you  grow  older  you  will  have  still 
more  things  to  do  for  them.  Jesus  used 
to  help  His  father.  He  grew  to  be  quite 
a  boy  in  the  city  of  Nazareth.  Describe 
Nazareth,  nestled  among  the  hills  of 
Galilee.  The  houses  were  small,  square 
one-story  buildings  with  flat  roofs,  prob- 
ably very  humble  dwellings.  Jesus  grew 
up  kind,  loving,  gentle  and  obedient.  No 
doubt  He  always  did  as  His  parents 
wished.  Speak  of  Joseph's  trade  and 
Jesus'  help     . 

II.  Describe  the  excitement  of  the 
yearly  feast:  neighbors  making  ready  for 
the  long  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
especially  interesting  in  Joseph's  home 
for  this  was  to  be  Jesus'  first  visit  to  the 
feast.  At  the  age  of  twelve  boys  were 
entitled  to  take  part  in  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover.  Tell  of  the  journey  with  a 
concourse  of  people  on  camels,  mules, 
liorses  and  on  foot.  How  inspiring  must 
have  been  the  view  of  Jerusalem,  the 
HolyCity!  Likelv  they  raised  their  voices 
in  a  shout  of  hosanna  amid  the  sweet 
tones  of  the  flutes! 

The  feast  lasted  a  week.  During  this 
time  Jesus  must  have  been  continually 
interested  in  the  scenes  and  incidents 
surrounding  Him.  What  inspired  Him 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  reverence 
was  the  Temple — the  House  of  God.  Tell 
of  the  meetitngs  with  the  rabbis:  of  His 
questions  and  answers. 

III.  During  the  homeward  journey 
tell  of  the  dismay  at  finding  Jesus  miss- 
ing; of  their  return  and  of  where  they 
found  Him.  Tesus  had  come  to  the  reali- 
zation that  He  had  a  special  mission  to 
perform  for  His  Heavenly  Father,  and 
He  was  anxious  to  learn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  Him  that  He  might  fulfil  His 
nart  in  the  most  acceptable  way.  Teach 
Jesus'  reply  to  His  mother  "Wist  ve  not." 
etc.  Jesus  returned  to  Nazareth.  He 
was  always  obedient  to  His  earthly 
parents. 

We  all  have  work  to  do  for  our  Heav- 
enlv  Father,  although  not  so  great  a 
work  as   Jesus   had.     What   do  the   boys 


do  for  Him  when  they  are  twelve  years 
old?  (Just  the  same  age  as  Jesus  was 
in  the  Temple.)  They  are  deacons  and 
have  duties  to  perform.  One  duty  is 
passing  the  Sacrament.  How  happy  you 
boys  will  be  when  you  are  old  enough  to 
do  that  work  for  your  Heavenly  Father! 
When  you  grow  still  older  you  will  have 
other  work  to  do — perhaps  will  go  on 
missions,  be  superintendents  of  Sunday 
Schools,  bishops,  and  other  things.  The 
girls  will  likely  be  teachers,  etc.  If  we 
wish  to  do  our  work  well  we  must  learn 
of  the  Lord,  remember  what  our  teachers 
tell  us,  and  study  about  Him  just  as  hard 
as  we  study  our  day  school  lessons  of 
reading  and  writing,  etc. 

Note:  If  Weed  is  referred  to  on  the 
childhood  6f  Jesus  omit  the  stories  which 
have  been  written  about  Him  on  pages 
58  and  59. 

Lesson  43.     John  and  His  Preaching. 

Text:  Luke  1:5-25:  1:57-80;  Matt.  3: 
1-12:  Mark  1:1-8. 

References:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
February,  1912:  December,  1911.  pages 
723-726:' Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ,"  XI 
and  XII. 

.\m\:  Repentance  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion. 

Memory  Gem:  "Repent  ye  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

Time:     Shortly     before     the     birth    of 
Christ. 
I.  John's  birth. 

1.  Circumstances. 

2.  The  naming. 

3.  Alission  foretold. 
IT.  John's   early   life. 

1.   His  preparation. 
TIT.   Tohn's   mission. 

1.  To  teach  repentance. 

2.  To  baptize  in  water. 

3.  To  prepare  for  Christ's  ministry. 

4.  How  received. 

What  is  a  kingdom?  It  is  a  country 
usually  ruled  over  bv  a  king  or  queen. 
This  is  our  earthly  kingdom.  There  is  a 
Heavenly  Kingdom  ruled  over  bv  Tesus. 
He  does  not  rule  like  an  earthly  king  or 
queen,  but  He  rules  over  al'  the  good 
spirits  in  heaven  and  earth.  We  all  want 
to  belong  to  Jesus'  kingdom,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Todav  we  are  going 
to  find  out  what  we  must  first  do  before 
we  can  belong  to  this  kingdom. 

I.  Picture  the  home  life  of  Flizabeth 
and  Zacharias:  their  loneliness  and  the 
desire  of  their  hearts:  Zach;irias'  work  in 
the  Temple.  ppforp  the  birth  of  our 
Savior,  before  the  shepherds  sans-  their 
song  of  iov.  an  angel  anpeared  to  Zacha- 
rias while  in  the  temple.    Relate  the  con- 
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versation;  tell  how  the  angel's  words 
were  fulfilled;  of  the  birth  of  the  baby 
and  the  restoring  of  Zacharias'  speech 
when  he  was  named  John. 

II.  The  angel  had  promised  that  John 
should  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  or 
the  Spirit  of  God  from  his  birth.  He 
grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit  and  as 
He  grew  to  manhood  He  wanted  to  pre- 
pare Himself  for  the  great  work  which 
our  Heavenly  Father  had  given  Him  to 
do.  He  was  a  holier  man  than  those 
around  Him  and  He  was  saddened  by 
their  sins.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  that 
he  might  know  the  will  of  God  and  pray 
to  Him  continually,  so  He  left  His  home 
and  went  into  the  wilderness.  Picture 
His  life  there,  the  loneliness.  His  food 
and   clothing. 

III.  When  Jesus  had  grown  to  be  a 
man  and  the  time  was  near  for  Him  to 
begin  His  ministry,  John  left  the  wilder- 
ness and  be,gan  to  preach.  He  told  them 
that  the  Savior  who  had  been  promised 
for  so  long  would  come  among  them,  and 
that  if  they  would  be  ready  to  receive 
Him  they  must  repent  of  their  sins.  He 
said,  "Repent  ye,  for  t  he  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand."  He  spoke  with  such 
earnestness  and  power  that  many  be- 
lieved. Then  He  told  them  that  they 
must  be  baptized  and  many  were  bap- 
tized, confessing  their  sins.  But  John 
said  unto  them,  "I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water  unto  repentance,  but  He  th^*^ 
Cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  T, 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear." 

What  is  meant  by  repentance?  We 
must  feel  very  sorry  about  our  sins  and 
never  do  them  any  more.  This  is  what 
we  must  all  do  before  we  can  belong  to 
the    Kingdom    of   Heaven. 

After  we  have  repented,  what  must 
"ve   do? 

We  will  speak  more  about  baptism  next 
Sunday. 

Lesson  44.     Baptism  of  Jesus. 

Text:      Matt.  3:13-17. 
References:     JuvEyjiE    Instructor    for 
Febri'ary,    1914. 


.\\vt\:  I'.aptism  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion. 

Memory  Gem:  "And  Jesus,  when  He 
was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out  of 
the  water,  and  lo,  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  Him,  and  He  saw  the  Spirit 
nf  God  descending  like  a  dove  and  light- 
ing upon  Him!  and  lo  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

Picture:  The  River  Jordan  and  lohn 
the  Baptist  in  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ." 

I.  John  at  the  River  Jordan. 

1.  Baptizes    the    multitude. 

2.  Condemns  insincerity. 

II.  Jesus  comes  to  John. 

1.  His  request  for  baptism. 

2.  John     acknowledges     Jesus'     supe- 

riority. 

III.  The   Baptism. 

1.  Its  necessity. 

2.  Mode. 

IV.  God's  Approval. 

1.  The  dove. 

2.  The  voice. 

In  this  lesson  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Jesus  was  baptized  to  show  us  the  way 
to  enter  His  kingdom.  No  on&  can  enter 
it  unless  he  is  baptized.  Impress  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  immersed  in  the  water — 
"He  came  up  out  of  the  water."  Of  course 
lesus  would  be  baptized  the  right  way. 
Does  any  of  the  children  know  of  any 
one  else  who  has  been  baptized  this  way? 
How  many  of  you  have?  Tell  us  just 
how  you  were  baptized.  Then  vou  were 
baptized  just  as  Jesus  was — the  right 
way. 

If  time  permits,  tell  of  the  restoration 
of  these  keys  to  Joseph  Smith.  See  "Lat- 
ter-day Prophet,"  VIII.  or  Juvenile  In- 
structor, February,  1914. 

Then  Jesus  and  Joseph  Smith  and  you 
have  been  baptized  the  right  way  and 
von  can  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
if  you  live  ri.ghtly.  At  what  age  are  chil- 
dren baptized?  After  you  were  baptized 
what  was  done  to  make  you  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-dav 
Saints?  How  will  the  Holy  Ghost  help 
vou?  How  must  you  live  in  order  to  keep^ 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  or  Spirit  of  God? 


Kindergarten  Department. 

Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley. 


For  Stake  Workers. 

Suggestions  for  October  Union  Meeting. 

I.  Prepared  talk  on  "Thanksgiving." 
(The  teachers  must  first  feel  the  beauty 
and   importance   of  the   day  and  be   pre- 


pared to  live  it  before  they  can  help  the 
children). 

2.  Talk  on  how  we  can  best  apply 
the  lessons  of  the  month  in  our  stake. 

3.  Have  morning  talks  for  Novem- 
ber fully  developed  by  teachers  who  have 
previously    prepared    them.        Those    at- 
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tL'iiding  the  meeting  can  answer  ques- 
tions as  the  children  would  be  expei  ted 
to  answer  them. 

4.     Tt-acli    a    Thanksgiving    song. 

Have  col  ies  of  song  for  each  ward. 

Work  for  November. 

Aim  1.  I-  month:  Thanksgiving  and 
gralitudt  shonld  be  shown  in  deeds  as 
well   as   \v  tirds. 

"After  o\'i.  the  best  Thanksgiving  is 
thanks   living." 

Suggestive  Songs:  "Father  and 
Mother's  Care,"  Hill  p.  74. 

"A  Song  of  Thanks,"  Holiday  Songs,  p. 
72;  or  Jlivknii-Ii  Instructor,  Oct.,  1912. 

"Thanks  for  Food,"  Songs  of  a  Little 
Child's   Hay,  p.   16. 

Suggestive    Memory   Gems. 

"Now,  what  shall  we  do  in  our  bright 
happy  homes? 

And  what  do  you  say  is  the  very  best  way 

To  show  we  are  thankful  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing day? 

The  best  thing  that  hearts  that  are  thank- 
ful ran  do 

Is  this:  lo  make  thankful  other  hearts 
to  /: 

For  li^  vs  that  are  grateful,  and  sunny 
.md  glad. 

To  cirry  the  sunshine  to  lives  that  are 
sad." 

"Cheery  hearts  and  smiling  faces. 

Gentle   siieech   and   ways. 
Make   a   cloudy,   dull   Thanksgiving 

Sunniest   of   days." 

"It    takes    one    little    girl   or   boy 
Two    hands    to    work    and    play. 

And  just  one  loving  little  heart 
To  make  Thanksgiving  Day." 

"Man    ploughs    the    fields,   and   scatters 

The  good  seeds  all  around, 
But  'tis   God   who   sends   the   sunshine, 

And    rain    upon    the    ground. 
He  sends  His  rain  and  sunshine, 

To   help   to   make   our  bread, 
So  when  we  add  our  work  to  His 

The  hungry  can  be  fed." 

These  memory  i;enis  cannot  all  be 
learned  in  class,  but  copies  should  be 
made  and  given  to  some  of  the  children 
to  be  learned  at  heme  and  then  repeated 
during    the    circle    period. 

Rest    exercises. 

1.  .Activities  of  the  farmer  in  caring 
for   the   harvest. 

2.  Home  activities  in  which  the  chil- 
dren can  helo  to  show  thankfulness— -as 
gathering  chips,  tending  baby,  wiping 
dishes,  etc. 


First  Sunday. 

Morning  talk:     The   Parents. 

Let  children  tell  of  things  their  par- 
ents do  for  them  and  what  they  can  do 
to  show  their  gratitude. 

Story:  "Fattie's  New  Dress,"  found  in 
"More  Mother  Stories,"  by  Maud  Lind- 
say, or  in  "Kindergarten  Plan  Book,"  p. 
190. 


Lesson. 


The    Birth    and    Childhood    of 
Samuel. 


Text:     I  Samuel,  chapters  1  and  3. 

Picture:  Large  picture  at  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  Book  Store,  price  10c. 
Smaller  size  in  packet  with  pictures  for 
most  lessons,  price  40c.  It  may  also  be 
found  in  Juvenile  Instructor,  July,  1911. 

Many,  many  years  ago  there  lived  a 
good  woman  named  Hannah.  She  had 
no  little  boy  or  girl  to  love  as  your 
mama  has.  And,  oh,  how  she  wanted  one! 
She  felt  so  badly  about  it  that  even  her 
husband,  El'canah,  could  not  make  her 
feel  glad. 

Hannah  often  went  to  the  temple.  In 
the  teinple  was  a  priest  named  Eli.  One 
day  Eli  found  her  kneeling  there,  pray- 
ing to  our  Father  in  heaven.  There  were 
tears  in  hei  eyes.  She  was  asking  our 
Heavenly  F'ather  to  send  her  a  little 
son.  She  told  Him  that  if  He  would  give 
her  a  son,  she  would  give  him  back  to 
the  Lord.  .She  meant  that  she  would  take 
the  child  to  the  temple  when  he  was 
old  enough  and  let  him  stay  there  and 
work  for  our  Heavenly  Father  instead  of 
living  at  home  with  her. 

When  the  priest  spoke  to  her,  she  told 
hiiTi  that  she  had  been  praying  for  a 
son.  Eli  told  her  to  arise  and  go  to 
her  home  and  the  Lord  would  answer 
her  prayer.     So  Hannah  was  happy. 

After  a  while  a  little  baby  boy  did 
come.  Oh,  how  glad  Hannah  and 
Elkanah  were!  Just  think!  After  wish- 
ing and  praying  for  a  baby  all  these  years, 
it  had  come  at  last!  They  named  the 
baby  boy  .Samuel,  which  means  that  he 
was  asked  for  of  the  Lord.  Elkanah  went 
lo  the  temple  to  give  thanks  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  Hannah  remained  at  home 
with  little  Samuel.  She  took  good  care 
of  him,  just  as  your  mamas  do  of  you. 

But  Hannah  remembered  her  promise 
to  our  Father  in  heaven.  So  just  as  soon 
as  Samuel  was  old  enough  she  took  him 
m  her  arms  and  went  up  to  the  temple. 
There  she  met  Eli,  the  priest,  again.  She 
told  him  of  her  promise  and  said  that  this 
was  the  little  boy  that  had  come  and  she 
had  now  brought  him  up  to  the  temple  to 
live  as  she  had  promised  our  heavenly 
Father.      You    know    how    hard    it    must 
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have  been  for  her  to  tliink  of  leaving 
him  there.  And  yet  she  was  so  thankful 
that  she  knelt  down  and  thanked  and 
praised  the  Father  for  His  goodness. 
Then  she  kissed  little  Samuel  and  went 
away  knowing  that  the  Lord  would  take 
care  of  him. 

And  Eli,  the  priest,  took  the  dear  little 
b.-iby  boy  in  his  arms  and  went  into  the 
temple.  There  little  Samuel  was  to  live 
always. 

As  he  grew  older  he  learned  how  to 
wait  on  EH,  to  do  little  things  for  him. 
He  was  taught  to  pray,  and  then  he  asked 
the  Lord  to  bless  his  mama  and  papa  and 
to  help  him  to  do  right  things. 

Every  year  his  mother  came  to  see 
liim  and  brought  him  a  new  coat.  Can't 
you  imagine  how  glad  they  were  to  see 
each  other  Not  only  did  Samuel's  mama 
love  him,  but  all  who  knew  him  loved 
him;  and  the  Lord  loved  him,  too.  One 
night,  as  Samuel  was  asleep  and  every- 
thing within  the  temple  was  still,  Samuel 
was  awakened  by  a  voice  calling,  "Sam- 
uel." He  ran  to  Eli  and  said,  "Here  am 
I,  for  thou  calledst  me."  Eli  answered, 
"I  called  not,  lie  down  again."  And 
Samuel  went  and  lay  down.  Then  the 
voice  came  again,  "Samuel."  And  Sam- 
ual  arose  and  went  to  Eli.  "Here  am 
J,  for  thou  didst  call  me."  Eli  an- 
swered, "I  called  not,  my  son,  lie  down 
I'lgain."  And  the  voice  came  again  for 
the  third  time,  "Samuel."  And  he  arose 
and  went  to  Eli  and  said.  "Here  am  I, 
for  thou  didst  call  me."  Then  Eli 
knew  that  it  was  the  Lord  calling  Sam- 
uel. He  told  Samuel  to  go  and  lie 
down  and  when  he  heard  the  voice 
again,  to  say,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  ser- 
•■ant  heareth."  So  Samuel  went  and  lay 
down  in  his  place. 
■  Then  our  heavenly  Father  came  and 
called,  "Samuel,  Samuel,"  and  Samuel 
answered,  saying,  "Speak,  for  thy  ser- 
vant heareth."  And  then  the  Lord  Him- 
pelf  talked  to  that  little  boy  and  told  him 
many  things.  Samuel  never  forgot  that 
night.  He  tried  to  do  the  things  the 
Lord  had  told  him.  And  when  he  grew 
up  to  be  a  man  he  became  a  priest  in 
the  temple  of  our  heavenly  Father. — 
Victoria  Reed. 

Second  Sunday. 

Morning  talk:  The  health  and 
strength  of  our  bodies. 

Ask  the  children  what  their  eyes,  ears, 
mouths,  arms,  lep-s,  etc.,  are  for,  and  lead 
them  to  tell  to  whom  they  owe  thanks  for 
the  health  and  strength  they  enjoy  and 
what  they  can  do  to  show  mother,  father 
and  heavenly  Father  that  thev  appreci- 
ate it. 


Story:  "Susie's  Biscuits." 

It  was  father's  birthday,  and  Susie  was 
up  bright  and  early.  "Mother  I  want 
to  make  biscuits  for  father  this  morn- 
ing all  myself  because  it  is  his  birth- 
day. I  don't  want  any  one  to  help  me." 
"That  is  a  splendid  plan,"  said  mother, 
"But  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  make  them 
without  help  from  others.  The  grocery 
man   brought  me  the   flour." 

"Then  may  I  go  to  the  grocery  store 
to  get  the  flour?"  "Yes,"  said  mother, 
;.nd  off  Susie  ran. 

She  said  to  the  grocery  man,  "Please 
Mr.  Grocery  Man  I  want  to  buy  some 
flour  to  make  biscuits  for  my  father.  I 
want  to  make  them  all  myself  without 
r^ny  one's  help."  "Well  little  lady,"  said 
llie  grocery  man,  "The  miller  brought 
me  the  flour.  You'd  better  go  to  him."  So 
Susie  skipped  off  down  the  road  to  the 
old   mill. 

The  grinding  of  the  wheat  into  flour 
made  a  loud  noise.  Susie  had  to  speak 
loudly  to  the  miller  to  make  him  hear. 
"Please  Mr.  Miller  will  you  sell  me  some 
flour?  I  want  to  make  biscuits  for  my 
father.  I  came  to  you  because  I  wanted 
to  make  them  all  myself.  "  "Well,"  said 
the  miller,  "The  farmer  helped  me.  If 
he  did  not  bring  the  wheat  I  could  not 
make  the  flour."  "Oh,"  said  Susie,  "I'll 
have  to  go  to  the  farmer."  So  on  she 
ran. 

And  when  she  saw  the  farmer  she  said, 
"Please  Mr.  Farmer  will  you  sell  me 
some  wheat?  I  want  to  make  biscuits 
for  my  father  all  myself  so  I  have  come 
to  you."  "'Yes,"  said  the  farmer,  "I 
will  sell  you  the  wheat.  But  I  did  not 
get  it  by  myself  so  I  don't  see  how  that 
v>'ill  help  you.  Heavenly  Father  causes 
the  wheat  to  grow.  He  sends  the  sun 
and  rain  to  help.  I  could  not  get  the 
wlieat  alone."  Susie  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  said,  "Thank  you  Mr. 
Farmer,  I'll  run  home  without  the  wheat. 
I'll  just  help  to  make  father's  biscuits." 
So  home  she  ran. 

Mother  told  her  just  what  to  do.  When 
breakfast  was  ready  Susie  carred  a  plate 
full  of  brown,  delicious-looking  biscuits 
and  put  them  near  her  father.  Then  she 
gave  father  his  birthday  kiss  and  said,  "I 
made  these  for  your  birthday.  I  wanted 
to  make  them  all  by  myself  but  mother, 
the  grocery  man,  the  miller,  the  farmer 
r.nd  Heavenly  Father  all  did  their  share. 
Father  thanked  his  little  daughter  and 
.'aid  they  were  the  best  biscuits  he  had 
■,^ver  eaten. 

Lesson.     The  Ten  Lepers. 

Text:     Luke    17:11-19. 

Once    there   were   ten   men    who    lived 
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together.  They  lived  in  the  hills  far 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  They 
could  not  go  close  to  anyone.  When- 
ever they  saw  people  passing  they  had 
to  call  out,  "Unclean,  unclean."  And 
nobody  went  near  them.  This  was  be- 
cause the  ten  men  were  very,  very  sick, 
and  if  other  people  went  near  them,  they 
might  be  sick,  too.  None  of  the  doctors 
m  the  land  could  make  them  well. 

The  ten  men  did  want  to  be  home 
pgain.  They  wanted  to  be  with  their 
mothers  and  fathers  and  children  and 
friends,  but  they  never  could  be  unless 
Heavenly  Father  made  them  well.  They 
lived  when  Jesus  was  on  the  earth,  and 
heard  all  about  Him  how  He  helped  the 
I  eople  and  made  the  sick  well.  They  said 
10  one  another,  "If  we  could  see  Jesus 
He  would  help  us."  So  they  watched 
every  day,  for  they  heard  that  He  passed 
through   that   country   sometimes. 

One  day  they  saw  Him  walking  along 
the  road.  They  ran  as  close  as  they 
could  to  Him,  but,  of  course,  that  was 
n  long  way  off.  They  called  "Jesus,  Mas- 
",tr,  have  mercy  on  us."  Jesus  knew  that 
they  had  that  dreadful  sickness  and  He 
could  make  them  well  so  He  said,  "Go 
show  yourselves  to  the  priests." 

Now,  whenever  any  one  was  healed  of 
that  sickness,  they  had  to  go  to  the 
priests.  The  priests  looked  at  their 
hands  and  faces  and  could  tell  if  they 
were  well  and  could  go  among  other 
people.  This  is  why  jfesus  sent  these 
men   to   the   priests. 

As  the  ten  rnen  walked  along,  they 
lelt  well  and  strong.  They  looked  at 
their  hands  and  the  dreadful  s.pots  were 
gone.  They  knew  Jesus  had  made  them 
well.  How  glad  they  were!  They  went 
as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  priests.  The 
priests  saw  that  they  were  well,  so  let 
them  go  back  to  their  homes.  They 
were  all  so  happy  to  be  able  to  go  back 
to  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, and  friends,  that  all  but  one  for- 
got about  Jesus.  He  was  as  happy  as 
the  others,  and  just  as  anxious  to  go 
home,  but  he  thought  of  Jesus,  who  made 
him   well,  and  went  back  to  thank  Him. 

He  knelt  down  on  the  ground  before 
Jesus  and  thanked  Him  and  praised 
heavenly  Father.  Then  Jesus  said  to 
him,  "Were  there  not  ten  cleansed?  But 
where  are  the  nine?"  The  man  told 
Him.  but  He  looked  sorrowful.  "Only 
(  ne  returned  to  give  glory  to  God." 
Jesus  knew  that  this  man  meant  to  do 
whatever  was  required  of  him,  so  He 
btersed  him  and  told  him  to  go  to  his 
home.  Jesus  was  pleased  with  the  man 
who  was  willing  to  thank  the  heavenly 
Father  for  being  well  and  strong. 

Application:     Suggest   something  your 


children  can  do  to  show  heavenly  Father 
that  they  are  thankful  for  health. 

Third   Sunday. 

Morning  Talk:  Let  each  child  tell  of 
something  he  is  thankful  for. 

Story:     How  Patty  Gave  Thanks. 

It  was  so  snug  and  warm  in  Farmer 
Gray's  big  barn,  one  cold  November 
night,  for  Mr.  Gray  himself  had  just  shut 
;  11  tlie  doors  as  if  it  were  winter  weather. 
No  sooner  had  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
died  away  than  a  cow  raised  her  head  and 
gave  a  faint  bellow. 

"News,"  said  she,  "News.  Something 
beautiful  happened  to  me  today.  It  was 
iust  before  I  was  turned  out  into  the  field 
this  morning.  Little  Patty  came  running 
op  to  me  and  began  to  stroke  my  fore- 
head. 'You  good  old  cow,'  said  she,  T 
had  some  milk  to  drink  for  breakfast  and 
know  who  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  have  come 
to  say  "thank  you."  Mother  told  me  this 
morning  that  this  was  "Thank  you  day;" 
and  then  the  dear  child  put  a  delicious 
apple  into  my  mouth  and  laughed  to  hear 
me  crunch  it.  I  am  so  glad  that  my  milk 
is  good  and  rich  And  she  thanked  me  for 
butter  and  cream  and  her  papa's  cheese, 
too — the  grateful  child!" 

"You  are  right.  Neighbor  Cow,  a  grate- 
ful child  she  is,"  said  the  farm  horse.  "I 
was  in  the  stall  just  before  they  har- 
nessed me  to  take  the  family  to  Church, 
and  little  Patty  came  to  see  me,  too;  and 
she  thanked  me  for  all  the  rides  she  had 
had  on  my  back  and  in  the  haycart,  and 
for  dragging  the  plough  and  for  bringing 
the  flour  from  the  mill.  Then,  bless  her 
heart,  she  reached  up  and  gave  me  a  big 
mouthful  of  sweet  smelling  hay.  I  tell 
you,  I'll  trot  my  prettiest  the  next  time 
I  have  her  in  the  carriage."  Bob  gave  a 
uleased  whinny  as  he  said  this,  and  as  if 
in  response,  a  noise  came  from  the  sheep 
l.arn.  The  sheep  barn  was  a  smaller  barn 
which  joined  the  larger  barn,  and  at  the 
doorway  between  stood  a  mild-faced 
.Uieep,  who  began  to  talk  in  her  own  way. 

"So  little  Patty  went  to  you,  too,  did 
she?  I  can  tell  you  I  was  surprised  when 
she  brought  me  and  the  rest  of  the  flock 
;,n  extra  dish  of  salt  this  morning.  'This 
is  to  say  thank  you,  good  sheep,'  said  she. 
"We  talked  about  you  in  kindergarten 
this  morning,  and  I  know  that  my  new 
mittens  are  made  out  of  your  wool,  and 
my  flannel  petticoat,  and  my  winter  coat 
;.nd  dress,  and  Jackie's  clothes,  and  the 
iilankets — and  oh,  so  many  things.  How 
launy  you  would  look  with  them  all  on 
>our  back!'  Then  she  felt  of  my  wool 
.',nd  patted  me  with  her  gentle  little  hand. 
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I  do  hope  that  my  fleece  will  be  a  good 
heavy  one  this  year,  and  how  I  wish  that 
the  wool  might  be  used  for  little  Patty." 
"Well,  well!"  said  the  cow,  "the  child 
did  make  it  a  real  'thank  you'  day,  I  am 
sure;  for  besides  thanking  me  and  you, 
Bob,  and  you,  Mrs.  Fleecy,  I  heard  the 
1  en  saying  today  that  she  had  been 
bhowering  corn  down  by  the  double 
handful  and  saying  'thank  you'  for  the 
eggs  they  had  given  her.  She  told  them 
that  she  liked  the  eggs  for  breakfast,  and 
that  her  mama  made  cake  with  them,  too. 
T  wonder  what  put  it  into  her  head  to 
come  and  thank  us  all" 

"It  was  her  dear  little  heart  that  put 
it  into  her  head,"  said  Bob,  wisely;  "and 
I  think  I  know  the  reason  why  she  came 
today,  for  as  I  was  trotting  along  the 
road  to  and  from  Church  1  heard  the 
family  talking  a  good  deal  about  today 
being  Thanksgiving  Day.  And  when 
Patty's  grandpapa  asked  her  if  she  knew 
why  Thanksgiving  Day  was  kept,  she 
said:  'Oh,  yes!  it  is  the  day  to  say  'thank 
>ou'  for  everything,  and  also  to  do  some 
good  deed  to  show  your  thanks,  and  that 
1?  why  I  hurried  out  to  the  barn  this 
morning.' 

"  'And  to  whom  did  you  say  "thank 
you'   out  there?'  asked  her  grandpapa. 

"  'Why,  to  all  of  them,'  answered  Patty; 
'to  Rob,  and  MooUy  cow  and  the  sheep 
and  the  hens.' 

"  'Very  good,'  said  Grandpa,  'very 
good,  indeed,  little  Thankful-heart.  I  am 
glad  you  thought  of  the  kind,  useful 
creatures  from  whom  we  get  so  many 
things  for  our  pleasure  and  comfort.'  " 

As  Bob  repeated  what  Patty's  grand- 
papa had  said,  sober  Mrs.  Fleecy  gave  a 
caper  of  delight,  and  Moolly  cow  heaved 
a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction  Kind,  grate- 
ful words  and  deeds  are  pleasant  to  any 
of  us. 

It  was  now  bedtime  and  the  animals 
began  to  settle  themselves  for  their 
night's  rest.  Mrs.  Fleecy  went  back  to 
her  companions  in  the  sheep  barn; 
Moolly  cow  sank  down  restfuUy  in  her 
stall;  and  Bob,  after  stamping  and  tramp- 
ing a  few  times,  bent  his  long  legs  under 
him  and  lay  dowii  upon  his  fresh  straw 
bedding.  But  before  they  went  to  sleep 
they  spoke  again  of  how  happy  dear  little 
Patty  had  made  them  with  her  thanks 
and  her  gifts. — Adapted  from  "In  the 
Child's  World,"  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 

Lesson.     Thanksgiving   Day   of   the   Pil- 
grims. 

Text:     United   States   History. 
(This    adaptation    may   not   appeal   to 
you.     Tell  it  as  you  prefer.) 


Long,  long  ago  there  lived  some  people 
called  Pilgrims.  They  were  called  Pil- 
£,rims  because  they  traveled  ever  so  far  to 
f.nd  a  new  home.  In  their  old  home  lived 
a  wicked  king  who  tried  to  make  the  peo- 
ple do  just  as  he  said  whether  they  want- 
ed to  or  not,  and  they  were  very  unhappy. 
At  last  they  crossed  the  ocean  and 
found  a  new  country.  There  were  no 
houses  to  be  seen  anywhere,  for  only  In- 
c'ians  lived  near  by  and  they  did  not  build 
houses  like  the  white  people.  And  when 
the  Indians  first  saw  the  white  people 
they  ran  away.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  win- 
ter. But  the  Pilgrims  were  brave  people 
and  worked  hard.  They  soon  had  little 
houses  built.  They  had  very  little  to  eat, 
lut  they  were  so  thankful  to  be  away 
from  the  wicked  king  that  they  helped 
each  other  and  shared  what  little  they 
had  together.  It  was  such  cold  weather 
ind  their  houses  were  so  cold  that  many 
Pilgrims  were  sick,  but  those  who  were 
\.'ell  cared  for  them.  Then  some  of  the 
Iriendly  Indians  visited  them. 

By  and  by  the  sun  shone  more  brightly 
and  melted  the  snow,  and  the  leaves  be- 
gan to  grow  on  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  the  springtime  came.  The  people 
were  soon  able  to  plow  the  ground  and 
plant  their  seeds  How  happy  they  were 
when  they  saw  that  the  little  seeds  were 
growing!  Some  of  the  friendly  Indians 
visited  them  again  and  one  of  them 
stayed  with  them.  His  name  was  Squanto. 
He  taught  them  how  to  plant  corn  and 
■•  atch  fish. 

The  summer  days  came  and  the  little 
children  played  in  the  woods  where  the 
beautiful  'wild  flowers  and  berries  grew. 
The  wheat  and  corn  and  barley  grew  and 
grew  until  it  was  ripe. 

Then  the  Pilgrims  gathered  their  har- 
vest and  were  so  thankful  to  Heavenly 
Father  for  causing  everything  to  grow 
and  ripen.  Some  of  th^ir  friends  came 
across  the  ocean  to  live  with  them  and 
brought  more  food  and  clothes  to  them. 
And  they  were  thankful  again  and  said: 
'  Let  us  thank  God  for  it  all  and  let  us 
have  a  great  Thanksgiving  party." 

So  they  decided  when  to  have  it.  Every- 
body was  busy.  They  did  not  forget  the 
friendly  Indians  who  had  helped  them. 
They  wanted  to  thank  them  so  they  in- 
\ited  them  to  tlieir  party.  The  Indians 
came  with  their  chief  and  stayed  for  three 
days.  They  were  pleased  that  the  Pil- 
grims had  invited  them  and  to  thank 
them  brought  meat  with  them,  danced  for 
them  and  sang  their  songs.  The  Pilgrim 
fathers  found  wild  turkeys  and  the  moth- 
ers cooked  them.  The  children  gathered 
wild  berries  and  nuts.  Every  one  helped. 
All  had  plenty  to  eat.    They  played  games 
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;.nd  ran  races  and  had  such  a  happy  time 
together.  And  each  day  they  went  into 
their  little  church  to  thank  the  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  kindness  to  them.  That 
was  the  very  first  Thanksgiving  celebra- 
tion in  this  country.  The  people  liked 
die  plan  of  the  Pilgrims,  so  every  year 
now  we  have  a  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Fourth  Sunday. 

Morning  talk:  Talk  about  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  just  past  and  what  December 
'.vill  bring. 

Lesson. 

Review  or  retell  one  of  the  lessons  of 
the  month.  Let  children  choose  which 
(.  ne. 


THE  UREEN-WINGED  TEAL. 

Adult  Male — Head  and  neck,  chestnut,  with  broad  metallic,  green  band  from  eye  to  nape,  termin* 
ating  in  a  tuft  of  purplish  black;  a  narrow,  buff  line  borders  the  under  side  of  the  green  band;  chin, 
black,  dark  brownish  gray;  upper  tail  coverts  dusky  edged  with  white;  tail  feathers,  brownish  gray  edged 
with  white;  a  broad  white  bar  in  front  of  bend  of  wing;  speculum,  metallic  green,  bordered  beneath  by 
a  broad,  black  bar,  tipped  with  white;  breast,  light  buff,  mottled  with  round,  black  spots,  growing  indis- 
tinct on  under  parts,  which  are  white;  buff  patch  on  each  side  of  crissum;  under  tail  coverts,  black;  bill, 
black;  legs  and  feet,  dark  brown;  webs,  dusky.     Length,  14.50  inches;  wing,   7:25  inches. 

.\dult  Female — Top  of  head  and  neck,  brown,  feathers  edged  with  ochraceous;  sides  of  head  and 
neck,  light  buff,  speckled  with  dusky;  chin  and  throat,  buff;  upper  parts,  dusky,  feathers  barred  and 
margined  with  pale  buff;  wing,  similar  to  male;  rump,  tail  and  upper  tail  coverts,  brown  edged  with 
white;  upper  part  of  breast  dark  buff,  spotted  with  brown;  rest  of  under  parts,  white  with  dusky  spots. 
Length,    14.25   inches. 


The  Green- Winged  Teal. 


By  Claude  T.  Barnes,  Co-author  "Forest  Groves    and    Canyon    Streams^ 
"Western  Natural  Resources,"  Etc. 


When  the  patter  of  autumnal  rain 
on  the  shingles  becomes  sweet  music 
to  our  ears  and  once  more  we  gather 
about  the  hearth  to  dream  pictures  in 


the  fire,  some  of  us  see  with  our  mind's 
eye  a  vast  reed-covered  slough  with 
flocks  of  mallards,  redheads  and  green- 
winged   teal    dashing    with    the    wind 
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overhead.  We  crouch  low,  in  imag- 
ination at  least,  wait  for  the  opportune 
moment,  and  then — !  It  is  not  so 
much  the  bag  that  we  desire  but  rather 
the  change  and  recreation  involved  in 
pursuit.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  very 
hardships  and  inclemency  of  the  hunt 
are  to  the  average  sportsman  the  most 
alluring  part  of  it  all ;  for  few  men 
prize  that  which  is  secured  without 
effort.  After  it  is  all  over  the  prettiest 
bird  on  our  string,  the  most  delicious 
morsel,  is  without  doubt  the  green- 
winged  teal.  Let  us  look  somewhat 
at  the  makeup  and  habits  of  this  in- 
teresting game  bird. 

Of  the  order  Anseres  or  lamelliros- 
tral  swimmers,  which  includes  the 
ducks,  geese  and  swans,  twenty-five 
different  species  visit  the  reed-covered 
waters  of  Utah  during  the  year,  many 
of  them  merely  alighting  for  a  brief 
sojourn  on  their  spring  or  fall  migra- 
tions but  not  a  few  of  them  breeding 
here.  Of  the  latter  class  probably  none 
is  so  numerous  and  attractive  as  the 
green-winged  teal.  The  breeding 
range  of  this  species  extends  north 
from  Vermont,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
Utah  and  Oregon,  the  line  of  nesting 
of  nearly  all  aquatic  birds  reaching 
furtherest  south  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  west.  It  winters  south 
of  New  York,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
Texas  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  nest  of  the  green-winged  teal  is 
usually  placed  in  a  tuft  of  grass  on  dry 
ground  or  among  willows  and  is  made 
of  grass  lined  with  down.  From  nine 
to  twelve,  sometimes  eighteen,  eggs 
are  laid.  The  downy  young  are  fluffy 
balls  of  grayish  brown  above,  pale  buff 
below,  and  with  buff  spots  on  each  side 
of  the  back  and  rump. 

Being  fond  of  marshes,  irrigation 
ditches,   meadow  creeks    and     grassy 


banked  ponds,  the  green-winged  teal  is 
generally  seen  about  them  in  company 
frequently  with  the  mallard,  the  avo- 
cet,  black-necked  stilt,  killdeer,  white- 
faced  glossy  ibis  and  other  water  birds. 
The  green-wing  stands  on  its  head  in 
the  shallow  water  with  its  feet  some- 
times sticking  straight  up  in  the  air. 
Tender  roots  are  eaten  and  water 
plants  sifted  of  their  seed,  the  ducks 
becoming  very  fat  by  the  time  the  first 
snow  flies. 

Teal  of  all  species  evince  a  remark- 
able disposition  to  return  to  their  fav- 
orite marsh  in  spite  of  frequent  dis- 
turbance, being  similar  to  but  not  so 
heedless  in  this  respect  as  the  avocet  or 
willet.  The  wary  old  mallard  seldom 
needs  a  second  notice ;  but  the  persist- 
ent little  teal  will  sometimes  whizz 
back  in  a  few  minutes  and  then  dart, 
twist  and  rush  all  about  one  as  if  ex- 
asperated at  the  intrusion.  They  are 
most  difficult  to  hit  at  such  times ;  and 
to  cap  the  climax  they  will  sometimes 
alight  on  the  water  just  a  hundred 
yards  away  as  if  they  had  been  taught 
the  exact  range  of  tlie  modern  shot- 
gun. Sometimes,  after  the  mallards, 
red-heads  and  canvas-backs  have  gone, 
the  little  teal  are  all  that  remain  for 
the  winter. 

The  green-winged  teal  is  among  the 
first  of  the  ducks  to  go  South  to  the 
winter  home  along  the  gulf  coast  and 
in  Central  America.  It  is  unfortunately 
relentlessly  shot  everywhere  by  market 
hunters,  who  find  it  to  be  their  chief 
reliance ;  and  if  steps  are  not  soo:i 
taken  to  stop  the  devastation  the  time 
will  come  when  this  bird  (once  so 
numerous  as  to  make  all  thought  of  its 
eventual  extermination  out  of  the 
question)  will  follow  in  the  path  of 
the  great  auk,  the  passenger  pigeon 
and  the  eskimo  curlew. 


Wise  Sayings. 

Our  work  lies  in  front  of  us,  and  not  behind  us. — J  .K.  Jerome. 
They  that  will  not  be  counseled  cannot  be  helped. — Franklin. 
It  is  the  nature  of  wisdom  to  despise  nothing. — Maeterlinck. 
Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins. — William  Pitt,  the  Elder. 


Notes  on  Our  History. 

By  Delbert  IV.  Parratt,  B.  S.,  Director  Utah  State  Historical  Society. 


XXI.       UTAH    UNDER    SPAIN. 

In  such  men  as  Cortes,  Coronado, 
Onate.  and  Cabrillo,  we  have  the  type 
of  Spanish  explorer  that  first  pene- 
trated the  wilderness  of  our  western 
country.  He  was  daring,  bold,  and 
iron-nerved  with  keen,  active  love  for 
three  things — gold,  glory,  and  gospel. 
He  was   sincere  in  his  beliefs,  deter- 


WEALTHY    CALIFORNIA   SPANIARDS 

Going   to    Church    in    Their    Fashionable 

Cart  or  "Carreta." 

mined  in  his  resolutions,  and  religious 
in  his  character.  Wherever  he  went 
he  took  the  cross  with  him.  His  close 
associates  and  constant  advisors  were 
those  splendid  Catholic  Fathers  ever 
found  in  his  presence.  As  a  rule  he 
was  haughty  and  high  strung  but  nev- 
ertheless tolerant  and  kind  and  withal 
has  proven  himself  to  be  the  greatest 
bearer  of  Christianity  to  America's  be- 
nighted  natives. 

Spain,  in  making  her  extended  con- 
quests in  the  new  world,  had  two 
strong,  impelling  motives,  that  of  gain- 
ing more  wealth  and  power  for  her- 
self, and  that  of  giving  spiritual  uplift 
and  comfort  to  the  many  tribes  of 
heathen  Redskins.  To  further  these 
purposes.  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
as  far  back  as  1541  established  the 
Council  of  the  Indies.  This  council, 
under  immediate  watch-care  of  the 
king,   exercised    jurisdiction   over   all 


affairs  pertaining  to  Spanish  America. 
It  made  appointments  for  the  sov- 
ereign and  stood  responsible  to  him 
for  the  conduct  and  success  of  all  offi- 
cers, great  and  small,  operating  in 
.America.  Meetings  of  the  council  were 
held  where  the  king  resided,  thus  mak- 
ing it  convenient  for  him  to  be  in  at- 
tendance. It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  those  days  ownership  of  all  ter- 
ritory as  well  as  all  political  and  civil 
authority  were  vested  in  the  king  and 
not  in  the  people  as  today.  He  per- 
sonally owned  Spain  and  her  colonies 
and  had  ^supreme  political  and  civil 
control  over  the  people  under  him. 
The  public  was  his ;  by  divine  right 
he  was  master  and  ruler.  The  Council 
of  the  Indies,  by  authority  of  the 
crown,  not  only  made  laws  governing 
.Spanish  America,  but  also  sat  as  a 
court  of  final  appeal  for  questions  re- 
lating to  .\merica.  Tor  this  reason  it 
became  quite  generally  known  as  the 
.\udiencia  or  Court  of  Audience. 


SUMMER    HOME   OR    HOGAN    OF    NAVAJO 
INDIANS,    UTAH. 

.'\t  first  the  Audiencia  divided  its 
new  world  claims  into  two  general  di- 
visions. Later  these  were  subdivided 
into  seven.  Of  the  seven,  three  were 
captain-generalcies,  persided  over  by 
a  captain-general,  and  four  were  vice- 
royalties,  presided  over  by  a  viceroy. 
The  viceroy  was  the  king's  personal 
representative  and  was  given  supreme 
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authority  in  civil,  military,  and  crimi- 
nal afifairs  within  his  general  division. 
His  territory,  however,  was  divided  in- 
to several  provinces  over  each  of  which 
a  governor  was  appointed  hy  the  Au- 
diencia  to  preside.  The  governor  ex- 
ercised civil  and,  at  times,  military  au- 
thority, the  latter  however  only  in  the 
absence  of  a  military  officer  ranking 
as  commandant.  Both  governors  and 
commandants  operated  under  orders 
from  the  viceroy. 

In  all  we  see  no  suggestion  of  pop- 
ular rule.  Each  colony  had  its  strong 
local  government.  The  Spaniard  by 
nature  was  loyal  to  his  king  but  under 
these  conditions  he  naturally  became 
n:ore   loyal   to   his  immediate  officers. 


OLD  JAIL  AT  MONTEREY. 

Riiill  and  used  at  the  time  our- Western 
Country   was   a   part   of   Mexico. 

These  officers  were  noblemen,  knights, 
and  soldiers  not  accustomed  to  manual 
labor.  Poor  natives  were  pressed  into 
slavery  and  a  complete  system  of 
feudalism  was  established.  In  this 
connection,  let  us  recall  that  De  Vaca 
and  party,  when  nearing  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado  River,  after  a  long  event- 
ful, cross-country  walk,  encountered 
Captain  Alcaraj  and  others  searching 
for  Indians  to  be  driven  southward  and 
sold  into  slavery.  Similar  raids  further 
northward,  throughout  the  region  now 
covered  by  Arizona  and  southern  Utah, 
aroused  the  self-defending  natives  and 
made  it  decidedly  risky  for  strange 
Spaniards,  however  good  their  inten- 


tions, to  travel  that  way.  It  was  in  all 
probability  to  avoid  unnecessary  con- 
flict with  these  hostile  tribes  that 
Escalante  chose  the  long,  circuitous 
route  northward  across  Utah  while  en- 
deavoring to  reach  Monterey  from 
Santa  Fe.  It  was  also  undoubtedly  in 
the  interest  of  safety  that  peaceful 
monks  were  selected  to  lead  this  and 
like  expeditions,  for  their  priestly 
garbs  lent  a  degree  of  security  while 
the  military  attire  of  mounted  soldiers 
was  almost  sure  to  stir  trouble  and 
danger  from  the  suspicious  Redskins. 

Experience  taught  the  nefarious 
Spaniards  to  procure  slaves  by  more 
indirect  methods.  In  line  with  this, 
trusted  natives  were  paid  to  decoy 
enemy  tribesmen  into  Spanish  hands 
and  trusted  tribes  were  encouraged  to 
capture  prisoners  to  supply  the  slave 
trade.  "In  the  letter  to  his  ecclesias- 
tical superior,"  writes  Dean  Harris, 
"Father  Escalante  says  that  the 
Navajo-Apaches  came  to  Santa  Fe  in 
the  month  of  July  every  year  from 
their  hunting  grounds  on  the  upper 
Chama  to  barter  dri;d  meat,  skins,  and 
captives  taken  in  battle.  If  they  failed 
to  sell  or  e.xchange  their  prisoners  for 
grain  or  provisions  they  led  them  aside 
and  slaughtered  them.  When  the  king 
of  Spain  was  told  of  this  atrocious 
custom  he  gave  orders  that  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  majesty,  all  unsold  or  un- 
redeemed prisoners  were  to  be  pur- 
chased." 

The  government  set  up  in  America 
by  the  Court  of  Audience  was  exceed- 
ingly avaricious  as  well  as  feudalistic. 
One  of  the  principal  aims  of  conquest 
and  colonizing  was  to  procure  wealth 
for  the  home  government.  In  this 
Spain  was  extremely  short-sighted  and 
self-suicidal.  The  vast  quantities  of 
treasure  and  revenue  shipped  across 
t!ie  Atlantic  reduced  the  colonies  to 
and  kept  them  in  poverty  and  at  the 
same  time  aided  in  bringing  about  the 
downfall  of  Spain.  Extreme  wealth 
or  abject  poverty  will  undo  the  man- 
hood of  any  nation  and  consequently 
the  nation  itself. 
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In  the  year  1598,  what  is  now  Utah 
was  included  in  the  vice-royalty  of 
IMexico  then  under  Viceroy  Don  Luis 
de  Valasco  and  it  was  also  a  part  of 
the  province  of  New  Mexico  which  at 
that  time  was  presided  over  by  Gover- 
nor Don  Juan  Onate.  Prior  to  this 
Cardenas  had  entered  Utah,  and  in 
1776  Escalante  crossed  our  state.  These 
first  discoveries  together  with  at  least 
seven  formal  declarations  of  possession 
gave  Spain  ample  grounds  for  claim- 
ing the  region  at  present  occupied  by 
Utah. 

Later,  when  the  missions  at  Alta  Cal- 
ifornia were  established,  some  changes 
were  made  resulting  in  the  area,  in- 
cluding that  of  our  state,  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  province  of  New  Mex- 
ico to  that  of  California  so  that  by  the 
time  Mexico  declared  her  independence 
from  Spain,  what  is  now  Utah,  was 
under  control  of  the  provincial  gover- 
nor of  California  and  was  not  a  part 
of  New  Mexico  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  control  exercised  in  these 
parts  by  both  the  New  Mexican  and 
Californian  governors  was,  however, 
only  theoretical  for  as  yet  no  occasion 
had  ever  required  even  so  much  as  a 
patrol  in  the  region. 

While  the  Spaniard  of  Mexico  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  what  is  now  our 
country  from  Spain,  this  feudalistic 
tendency  and  unchangeable  nature 
proved  inadequate  to  hold  the  place 
against  inroads  by  people  more  adapt- 
able to  new  surroundings.  These  peo- 
ple in  the  main  came  westward  from 
the  United  States  and  brought  with 
them  liberal  and  democratic  ideas  of 
life  and  government.  Their  sympa- 
thies with  the  L^^nited  States  aided 
much  in  bringing  about  the  annexa- 
tion of  this  vast  western  region  to  the 
country  of  their  choice. 

Spain  and  Mexico  have  long  since 
surrendered  claim  to  our  territory  but 
many  of  the  old  names  still  remain. 
Prominent  among  these  are  Colorado 
(color  red)  River.  San  Tuan  (St. 
John)     County.     Rio     de     San     Ju^n 


(River  of  St.  John),  and  San  Rafel 
(St.  Rafel)  River.  Spanish  Fork 
Canyon  was  named  in  honor  of  those 
early  Spaniards  who  came  into  I'tah 
Valley  through  that  natural  highway. 
Escalante  Valley  was  so  named  in 
remembrane  of  the  Spanish  Franciscan 
monk  who  beheld  and  crossed  the  place 
in  1776.  The  early  "Mormon"  set- 
tlers first  named  this  Potato  Valley  and 
by  such  it  was  known  for  a  long  time. 
The  reasons  for  changing  its  name  to 
that  of  Escalante  Valley  are  self-evi- 
dent. 

At  times  we  see  San  Pete,  the  name 
of  one  of  our  thriving  counties, 
cla.ssed  among  those  of  Spanish  origin. 
This  is  a  mistake  for  San  Pete  comes 
from  Sandpitch  an  Lidian  word  ap- 
plied to  a  creek  located  within  the 
county. 

While  speaking  of  names,  let  us  sug- 
gest that  at  times  we  find  those  of  the 
old  Spanish  fathers  applied  to  some 
mountain,  stream,  lake,  or  valley,  but 
let  us  remember  the  application  was  in 
all  probability  made  by  someone  other 
than  the  father  himself.  It  was 
fundamental  with  all  true  monks  to 
sacrifice  self,— to  forget  self  as  much 
as  possible,  but  to  remember  and  exalt 
patron  saints  and  spiritual  leaders  on 
every  occasion.^  For  this  reason  names 
of  saintly  heroes  were  used  by  the 
monks  to  designate  natural  land- 
marks, geographic  features,  new  cities, 
isolated  missions,  and  the  like-  At 
present,  howgver,  one  might  wish  that 
more  of  these  things  carried  with  them 
the  names  of  those  splendid  fathers 
who  did  so  much  at  exploring  and  pros- 
elyting throughout  the  great  South- 
west. More  "potato  vallevs"  within 
our  state  might,  with  simple  grace  and 
historic  profit,  exchange  their  homely 
and  almost  meaningless  names  for 
those  of  these  true,  dauntless,  self-sac- 
rificing pathbreakers,  explorers,  and 
missionaries — the  men  who  first  re- 
vealed the  extent,  character,  and  exist- 
ence of  our  fair  muntain  state. 


Early  Writers  for  the  "Ji^venile  Instrudor. 

By  Edwin  F.  Parry. 


The  writers'  first  recollection  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  dates  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1866,  when 
he  saw  the  first  number  of  volume  one. 
This  was  at  his  parents'  home.  They 
had  subscribed  for  the  little  paper  and 
encouraged  their  children  to  read  it. 
Although  less  than  six  years  of  age  at 
the  time,  the  writer,  with  some  patient 
effort,  read  one  short  sketch  and  parts 


EDWIN    F.    PARRY. 

An      Early     Writer     for     the      Juvenile 

Instructor. 

of  other  articles  presented  in  its 
columns.  The  few  small  pictures  with 
which  it  was  illustrated  were  ex- 
amined over  and  over.  The  title 
printed  in  large  black  letters  at  the  top 
of  the  first  page  conveyed  no  meaning 
to  his  child  mind.  He  learned  the 
name  of  the  paper  from  his  older 
brother  and  sister,  but  had  no  idea  that 
the  name  possessed  any  significance 
other  than  for  identification,  Dogs  and 


horses  had  names  and  so  must  papers, 
he  thought.  He  heard  someone  call 
the  Juvenile  a  "magazine."  This  puz- 
zled him.  He  understood  what  a 
powder  magazine  was,  but  saw  in  the 
little  paper  no  resemblance  to  a  house 
for  storing  gunpowder. 

As  he  grew  older  he  learned  to  read 
better,  and  from  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor he  acquired  much  informa- 
tion of  interest  and  profit.  He  formed 
the  habit  of  reading,  and,  with  its  as- 
sistance, acquired  a  taste  for  good  liter- 
ature. In  a  similar  way  this  magazine 
has  had  an  influence  upon  many  thou- 
sands of  young  Latter-day  Saints  ;  and 
this  because  of  its  clean  character  and 
high  aim. 

Some  eight  years  after  the  birth  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,  the  writer 
became  connected  with  its  publication. 
He  was  employed  to  work  in  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  paper,  and 
as  a  boy  became  acquainted  with  the 
editor,  the  manager  and  several  of  the 
writers  who  contributed  to  its  pages. 

What  aided  greatly  in  establishing 
the  Instructor,  as  a  character  builder 
was  the  care  with  which  the  matter 
it  contained  was  selected  and  edited — 
censored,  perhaps,  would  be  the  proper 
term.  And  that  of  course  is  the  only 
way  in  which  to  conduct  a  paper  that 
aims  at  moral  uplift.  Not  only  was 
care  taken  to  teach  the  truths  of  "Mor- 
monism"  in  the  "Editorial  Thoughts," 
but  the  same  care  was  taken  with  every 
article  published.  Stories  that  might 
bv  the  slightest  suggestion  or  inference 
convey  a  wrong"  impresson  were  not 
acceptable  to  the  editor.  If  the  edi- 
torial page  condemned  profanity,  pro- 
fanity was  not  permitted  in  relating 
incidents  in  other  columns  of  the 
paper.  If  the  editor  taught  kindness 
tn  animals,  no  account  of  cruelty  to 
animals  was  found  in  stories  of  ad- 
venturers or  hunters.  If  he  disap- 
proved smoking  and  the  liquor  habit, 
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no  mention  of  these  evils  was  allowed 
to  appear  in  stories  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reader  might  get  the  impression 
that  they  were  of  little  consequence. 
If  he  discountenanced  Sabbath-break- 
ing, the  Sabbath-breaker  was  not  men- 
tioned with  approval  in  any  incidents 
that  might  be  related.  To  the  credit  of 
the  editor  it  can  be  said  that  he  never 
permitted  Sunday  work  on  the  paper, 
no  matter  how  urgent  the  necessity 
might  appear  to  be.  At  that  time  the 
editor,  George  O.  Cannon,  was  Utah's 
delegate  in  Congress,  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve.  He 
was  a  very  busy  man,  but  found  time  to 
write  for  the  magazine  and  make  sug- 
gestions for  its  improvement.  His 
'"Editorial  Thoughts,'  '"Topics  of  the 
Times,"  "Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet," 
"Scenes  in  Congress,"  missionary  nar- 
ratives and  other  writings  were  full  of 
interest  and  were  suited  to  readers 
young  and  old. 

Other  writers  for  the  Instructor  at 
the  period  referred  to — from  thirty  to 
forty  years  ago — were  :  George  C. 
Lambert,  who  was  also  the  manager  of 
the  business  ;  Profs,  i  j-epli  L.  Barfoot. 
and  Karl  G.  Maeser :  George  M.  Ot- 
tinger,  George  Reynolds.  James  A. 
Little,  Charles  R.  Savage,  Daniel 
Tyler,  William  Fotheringham,  William, 
Jefi'eries,  Gus  M.  Clarke,  John  Nichol- 
son, John  R.  Howard,  Lula  Greene 
Richards.  Much  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  paper  was  of  a  faith-pro- 
moting character,  such  as  missionary 
incidents,  and  experiences  showing  the 
workings  of  providence.  Many  of 
these  stories  were  collected  and  with 
others  published  in  the  volumes  of  the 
"Faith-Promoting  Series."  These  val- 
uable little  books  became  very  popular 
and  many  thousands  of  them  were  sold. 

From  the  array  of  writers  for  the 
magazine  a  choice  variety  of  articles 
was  secured.  The  learned  and  lov- 
able Professor  Barfoot  and  the  equally 
esteemed  Prof.  Maeser  each  contrib- 
uted scientific  papers.  It  was  ever  a 
pleasure  to  the  writer,  as  an  errand 
boy   in   those   days,   to   go  to  the  old 


Dcseret  Museum,  of  which  Prof.  Bar- 
foot  was  curator,  and  get  an  instal- 
ment of  "copy"  for  the  Instructor. 
The  kind  old  curator  always  took  time 
to  explain  some  object  of  interest  in 
the  museum.  This  he  was  highly  cap- 
able of  doing  in  a  very  instructive  man- 
ner ;  and  he  took  pleasure  in  impart- 
ing of  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  even 
to  children.  The  Professor's  hand- 
writing was  peculiar,  and  to  one  not 
familiar  with  it,  difficult  to  read.  One 
morning  when  the  boy  applied  for  a 
promised  article  the  Professor  told  him 
he  had  written  it  as  agreed,  but  un- 
fortunately he  could  not  read  his  own 
writing  and  therefore  requested  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  manager,  promising  to 
rewrite  the  matter  as  early  as  possible. 
The  errand  boy  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  Professor's  inability  to  read  his 
own  manuscript  when  cold.  To  the 
boy  it  was  like  hieroglyphics  or  some 
strange  language. 

George  M.  Ottinger,  the  veteran 
artist  and  fire  chief,  wrote  some  at- 
tractive serial  stories  under  the  titles 
"A  Boy's  Voyage  Around  the  World," 
and  "Leaves  from  a  Log  Book,"  and 
other  shorter  stories.  Another  series 
from  his  pen  was  on  American  antiqui- 
ties and  entitled  "Old  America." 

Charles  R.  Savage  was  an  entertain- 
ing writer.  He  told  of  personal  travel 
and  experience,  and  also  of  exploration 
and  discoverv  in  far-off  lands. 

Gus  M.  Clarke  described  incident^ 
and  observations  of  "A  Trip  to  Our 
Antipodes." 

George  Reynolds  and  James  A.  Little 
treated  upon  Book  of  Mormon,  Bible 
and  religious  doctrinal  subjects.  The 
latter  also  furnished  biographical 
sketches. 

John  R.  Howard  wrote  of  experi- 
ences at  sea. 

George  C-  Lambert,  John  Nichol- 
son and  William  Jefferies'  writings 
were  largely  upon  faith-promoting  sub- 
jects, missionary  incidents,  life  sketches 
and  ethical  and  doctrinal  topics. 

William  Fotheringham  described  his 
travels    in    India ;    and    Daniel    Tvler 
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wrote  of  events  in  Church  history. 

Lula  Greene  Richards  was  a  constant 
contributor  of  children's  stories  and 
poems. 

Then  as  now,  the  Instructor  had  a 
musical  department,  containing  pro- 
ductions of  home  composers.  The 
principal  local  writers  among  musi- 
cians at  that  period  were  Ebenezer 
Beesley,  Charles  J.  Thomas,  George 
Careless,  Joseph  J.  Daynes,  John 
M-  Chamberlain,  Adam  C.  Smyth, 
Thomas  C.  Griggs,  William  C.  Clive, 
Evan  Stephens,  L.  D.  Edwards,  Robert 
B.  Baird  and  William  Clayson.  Prof. 
Beesley  gave  much  of  his  time  to  edit- 
ing the  music  for  the  Instructor  and 
did  much  for  the  cause  of  music. 

Of  the  poets  who  wrote  for  the  In- 


structor forty  years  ago  might  be 
mentioned.  Eliza  R.  Snow  Smith, 
William  Willes,  Joseph  L.  Townsend. 
Others  contributed  verse  occasionally- 
Some  of  the  musicians  mentioned 
wrote  songs  and  set  them  to  music  of 
their  own  composing. 

All  or  nearly  all  of  the  above-named 
writers,  as  well  as  others  not  men- 
tioned, gave  their  service  free.  They 
used  their  talent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rising  generation.  They  regarded 
their  labors  as  missionary  service,  and 
cheerfully  put  forth  their  best  effort 
for  the  good  they  might  accomplish ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  writ- 
ings inspire'd  'and  'helped  thousands 
of  young  people  who  perused  and 
studied  them. 


Stones  by  Students/ 


stolen  .toys. 


By  Francis  Smith. 

There  had  been  a  bumper  crop  of 
peaches,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  had  finally 
consented  to  let  Billie  and  Jimmie  go 
peddling.  The  boys  were  ecstatic  over 
the  prospect  of  traveling  alone  and 
camping  out  at  night.  Everyone  on 
the  place  was  busy  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  trip.  Father  and  Jim- 
mie were  carrying  crates  to  the  wagon  ; 
mother  was  cooking  and  baking;  and 
Billie  was  packing  the  grub-box,  and 
otherwise  making  provisions  against 
any  possibility  of  famine  while  they 
were  gone. 

On  one  of  the  trips  to  the  wagon 
he  met  Jimmie  at  the  gate.  The  latter 
stopped  him. 

"Say,  Bill,"  he  whispered  cautiously, 
glancing  toward  the  wagon,  "don't  you 
think  you  had  better  go  down  to  the 
store  for — that,  now?" 

"For  what? — oh,  yes,  I'll  go  down 
right  away.     Pa,  may  I  go  after  the 

*From  Prof.  N.  L.  Nelson's  English 
Classes,  Brigham  Yonng  University, 
Provo,  Utah. 


COWS,  now?"  he  called,  winking  at 
Jimmie. 

Mr.  Jenkins  looked  surprised. 

"Go  down  after  the  cows?  Why, 
it's  too  early  yet,  ain't  it?" 

"No,  it's  nearly  four  o'clock.  The 
cows  might  be  lost." 

"You  never  go  until  half-past  five 
other  nights,  do  you  ?"  said  his  father, 
a  little  suspiciously. 

"No,  but— " 

"Oh,  well,  go  on,"  interrupted  the 
farmer,  not  wishing  to  argue  the  point. 

The  boy  sped  e.xultingly  toward  the 
pasture.  On  his  way,  he  called  on  an- 
other chum. 

"Say,  John,"  he  asked,  "will  you  get 
me  two  packages  of  cigarettes?" 

"Get  you  two  packages  of  cigarettes  ? 
What  are  you  up  to,  now?"  exclaimed 
his  chum  playfully  boxing  his  ears. 

"Jimmie  and  I  are  going  out  with 
peaches,  tomorrow,  and — " 

"No,  you'd  better  get  'em  yourself; 
somebody  might  find  it  out." 

"You  know  I  ain't  old  enough  to  buy 
'em.     Ah,  buy  'em  for  me,  please." 

John  looked  at  his  little  friend  and 
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remembered  a  time  when  he  was  too 
young  to  buy  cigarettes. 

"All  right,  I'll  get  'em  for  you  ;  but 
don't  you  ever  let  anyone  find  it  out." 

When  Billy  came  home  from  the 
pasture,  a  close  observer  might  have 
noticed  that  he  had  his  hand  on  some- 
thing in  his  pocket.  But  reaching 
the  wagon,  he  climbed  up  and  hid  a 
little  package  in  the  grub-box. 

"Well,  were  the  cows  lost?"  called 
his  father  laughingly. 

"No,  I  found  "em  all  right,"  replied 
the  little  smuggler,  glancing  furtively 
at  his  younger  brother. 

The  next  morning  they  were  ready 
for  the  trip. 

"Have  you  got  everything?"  in- 
quired father,  coming  to  the  wagon 
and  poking  around  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  grub-box. 

"Yes,  yes,"  answered  both  boys 
quickly,  hurriedly  covering  the  box 
with  a  quilt. 

"Gee,  but  I  thought  sure  he  was  go- 
ing to  find  'em,"  exclaimed  the  little 
brother,  after  they  were  a  safe  distance 
from  the  house. 

"Hadn't  we  better  smoke  one  now?" 

"No,  let's  wait ;  cigarettes  are  lots 
better  after  supper  than  any  other 
time." 

That  night,  thirty-five  miles  from 
home,  two  weary  boys  prepared  to 
camp.  Supper  over  they  leaned  back  to 
enjoy  the  anticipated  pleasure  around 
the  camp-fire. 

"If  dad  knowed  what  we  was  doin', 
what  do  you  think  he'd  say?"  faltered 
Jimmie. 

"Oh,  he'll  never  find  it  out,"  argued 
the  older  brother. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  good  for  us, 
Bill  ?  Teacher  says  it  makes  you  weak." 

"Ah,  what  does  she  know  about  it? 
She  never  smoked  one  in  her  life.  Bet 
if  she'd  been  a  boy,  she  would  have 


smoked,  though.  Well,  you  don't  need 
to  smoke  if  you  don't  want  to;  I'm 
goin'  to  have  one." 

That  was  enough.  Both  boys  took 
cigarettes  and  lighted  them  in  approved 
camp-fire  fashion — with  a  live  coal. 

"Golly,  ain't  this  great,  though !" 
said  Billy,  after  blowing  a  huge  cloud 
of  smoke  skyward.  "Who  says  it  makes 
you  sick?" 

"It  would,  if  you  sucked  it  down," 
replied  the  little  fellow. 

"Ah,  shucks,  it  wouldn't  either.  Bet 
I  dare  to" — and  the  big  boy  took  a 
breath  of  smoke  which  gave  him  a  fit 
of  coughing. 

"Gosh,  it's  fun ;  it  gives  you  such  a 
funny  feeling.    Bet  you  daren't  do  it." 

Jimmie  followed  his  brother's  ex- 
ample and  experienced  the  same  result. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  a  few 
times,  but  less  smoke  was  inhaled  each 
time.  Soon  the  boys  became  quiet  and 
the  cigarettes  were  slyly  dropped.  Billy 
finally  broke  the  silence. 

"Believe  I'll  go  for  a  bucket  of 
water,"  he  said,  swallowing  dryly,  and 
staggering  toward  a  near-by  stream. 
After  a  few  steps  he  sat  down  weakly. 

"Gee !  but  I'm  sick.  Jimmie,"  he 
groaned.  "I  didn't  think  it  would 
make  you   feel  that  way." 

Jimmie  lay  doubled  up  in  a  knot,  too 
weak  to  answer. 

For  two  hours  nothing  but  groans 
broke  the  silence  of  the  star-lit  night. 
Then  the  boys  crawled  limply  to  bed. 

Next  morning  they  looked  sheep- 
ishly at  each  other  and  tried  to  smile. 

"Want  another  smoke,  Billy?  You 
may  have  'em  all  if  you  want  'em.  I 
don't   want   any  more." 

"No,  I  don't.  I'll  never  smoke  an- 
other cigarette  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
don't  believe  they  are  good  for  a  fel- 
low. They  make  you  weak.  Let's 
throw  'em  in  the  creek." 
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Black  Diamond  Stories. 

5v  Uncle  Anbie. 
I. 

TOM    AND    BLACK    DIAMOND. 

Of  course,  Tom  was  not  her  real 
name ;  everybody  knew  it  was  only  a 
nickname.  Yet,  everybody  persisted  in 
calling  her  Tom.  That  was  because 
Mr.  Gordon  had  no  boys  at  all,  and  his 
youngest  daughter  had  to  be  his  little 
make-believe  boy.  But  Black  Diamond 
must  have  been  his  real  name,  for  no 
one  ever  heard  of  any  other.  Tom  and 
Black  Diamond  became  fast  friends. 
Yet,  Black  Diamond  was  neither  boy 
nor  girl.  Diamond  was  just  a  fat,  play- 
ful young  Sheltand  pony. 

Black  Diamond  became  a  member  of 
the  family  in  this  way:  One  summer, 
when  Mr.  Gordon  had  taken  his  family 
as  usual,  to  the  Havarest,  the  summer 
camp  way  up  in  the  Wasatch  moun- 
tains, there  passed  through  the  canyon 
an  old  miner,  on  his  way  to  the  gold 
camps  beyond.  As  soon  as  the  miner's 
train  came  in  sight,  Tom  and  her  older 
sister  Keen  danced  with  glee. 

"Oh,  Daddy,  daddy,"' they  shouted 
together,  "here  comes  Gold-dust  Pete 
with  his  train  of  pack-horses."  For 
you  must  know  that  Gold-dust  Pete 
was  known  to  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  mountains. 

"Good,"  answered  Daddy,  "let's  go 
and  meet  him.  Maybe  we  can  buy  a 
good,  gentle  pony  from  him  for  you 
children  to  ride." 

Mr.  Gordon  had  promised  the  chil- 
dren all  winter  that  he  would  get  them 
a  pony  when  they  went  to  the  summer 
camp.       l^nfortunately,    there    hadn't 


been  any  ponies  for  sale  that  summer. 
Mr.  Gordon  had  sought  for  one  every- 
where. But  there  were  more  boys  and 
girls  who  wanted  ponies  than  there 
were  ponies  to  ride. 

"A  pony  to  sell?"  repeated  Gold-dust 
Pete,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  "Naw ;  I  can't  say  'zackly  ez  I've 
got  one  to  sell.  Y'see,  I  need  'em  all 
purty  bad  in  the  pack  train,"  and  he 
winked  knowingly  at  Mr.  Gordon. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,"  replied  Mr.  Gor- 
don. "I've  promised  these  little  girls 
all  winter  that  they  should  have  a 
pony  to  ride  this  summer,  but  I  can't 
find  anyone  that  will  sell." 

"Oh,  Daddy,  look!  look!  Isn't  he  a 
little  beauty,"  screamed  Tom.  She  had 
been  running  fearlessly  in  and  out 
among  the  heavily  laden  animals,  until 
she  had  come  to  one  without  any  pack 
at  all.  "Oh,  isn't  he  sweet,"  she  con- 
tinued. "See,  he  has  just  the  dearest 
face,  and  a  beautiful,  black  velvet  coat. 
Oh,  do  buy  him,  papa." 

Tom's  tone  was  all  excitement.  You 
could  hear — and  you  could  have  seen 
if  you  had  been  there^ — that  she  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  on  the  pony  she 
had  found-  And,  of  course,  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  maybe  Gold-dust 
would  not  sell  the  pony  to  her  papa. 

"Y'want  it  fer  the  lil  gals  t'ride,  eh  ?" 
asked  Gold-dust  Pete,  as  if  of  himself. 
"Well,  lemme  see.  There's  Black 
Diamond ;  he's  jes  a  Shetland  pony  an' 
aint  much  use  in  the  pack-train.  He's 
fat  and  lazy.  But  he's  a  good  rider, 
and  he's  gentle  ez  a  lam'.  By  Jove,  the 
lil'  gal  has  found  him  out,  haint  she? 
Say,  Mr.  Gordon,  I'll  sell  you  Black 
Diamond — fer  the  girlie's  sake." 
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Good  old  Gold-dust  Pete  !  His  heart 
was  in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Gordon 
paid  him  the  price,  put  a  halter  on 
Black  Diamond,  and  led  "the  HI  gal's 
pony" — as  everyone  came  to  call  him 
— away  to  the  camp.  That  was  how 
Black  Diamond  came  into  the  family. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Tom 
wanted  to  have  a  ride  on  Black  Dia- 
mond. It  was  natural,  of  course ;  for 
what  was  Black  Diamond  for,  if  not 
to  ride.  But  Black  Diamond  was  a 
stranger  yet.  No  one  knew  how  he 
niight  behave.  And  Mr.  Gordon  had 
some  very  important  letters  to  write — 
letters  that  must  go  off  on  the  stage 
that  day.  So  Mr-  Gordon  couldn't  go 
with  Tom  until  his  letters  were  writ- 
ten, of  course. 

"You  must  be  patient,  my  dear," 
said  he.  "Wait  till  I  write  my  letters ; 
then  I'll  go  with  you  and  Keen  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon." 

But  Tom  was  not  naturally  patient. 
While  Mr.  Gordon  was  writing  his  let- 
ters, Mrs.  Gordon  went  to  care  for  the 
baby ;  Keen  started  to  play  house  with 
her  books  and  her  dollies  and  Rex,  the 
Spitz  pup ;  Molly  washed  up  the  din- 
ner dishes :  and  the  rest  went  to  take 
naps.  That  was  Tom's  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  she  used  it. 

Without  saying  a  word  even  to 
Keen,  her  sister  and  inseparable  play- 
mate, Tom  stole  quietly  out  of  the 
cabin.  Black  Diamond  was  tied  to  a 
pine  near  the  creek.  With  eager  fin- 
gers, Tom  untied  him  and  led  him  to 
a  great  granite  boulder  near  by.  There 
she  mounted  her  gallant  steed,  'and 
turned  him  into  the  long  trail  leading 
up  into  the  Meadows.  Had  Tom  look- 
ed out  over  the  pines  then,  she  would 
have  seen  some  black,  angry-looking 
clouds  assembling  over  Mt.  Majestic. 
But  she  didn't  look  that  way ;  nor  in- 
deed, was  she  in  the  habit  of  studying 
the  sky  to  see  what  kind  of  weather 
might  blow  up. 

The  trail  up  the  mountain-side  to  the 
Meadows  was  not  very  steep,  but  very, 
verv  long.     Tom   did  not  notice  how 


long  it  was.  Neither  did  she  notice 
that  the  sun  was  hidden  behind  dark 
clouds.  Black  Diamond  was  a  good 
pony.  He  rode  easily.  Tom's  heart 
was  full  of  joy.  She  sang  all  the 
pretty  little  school-songs  she  had  ever 
learned,  as  she  swayed  lightly  from 
side  to  side,  plucking  a  twig  or  a 
flower,  or  reaching  gleefully  the  over- 
hanging rocks.  There  never  was  a 
prettier  picture  than  this  radiant  little 
girl  on  the  sleek,  black  pony  climbing 
up  the  green  mountain  side. 

"Oh !  my  goodness  me,"  cried  Tom 
as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  trail  and 
saw  the  Meadows  stretched  before  her. 
"Diamond  dear,  did  you  ever  see  so 
many  pretty  flowers?"  And  wild  with 
delight,  she  spurred  Diamond  right 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  wonderful 
garden. 

Now,  flowers  Tom  never  could 
withstand.  Whenever  she  saw  a  pretty 
flower,  she  had  to  pick  it,  or  smell  it  at 
least.  So  now  she  cried  happilv.  "Dia- 
mond dear,  I  must  pick  some  flowers, 
lust  be  a  good  pony  and  stand  still, 
t'lpre's  a  dear." 

The  day  had  grown  darker,  and  as 
Tom  leaped  oflF  Diamond's  back,  there 
was  a  low,  angry  growl  of  thunder 
over  Mt.  Majestic.  But  Tom  was  so 
interested  that  she  did  not  notice  it,  as 
she  flitted  like  a  butterfly  from  one 
flower  to  another. 

"Sweet  Columbine,"  she  exclaimed 
in  ecstasy,  "with  your  dainty  dress  of 
gold  and  white !  I  will  be  your  fairy 
godmother,  dear  Columbine,  and  you 
shall  be  my  Cinderella.  And  see,  this 
pretty  white  geranium  shall  be  your 
crystal  slipper,  these  daisies  shall  be 
your  prancing  steeds  to  draw  you  to 
the  prince's  palace.  Sweet  William 
here  shall  be  your  coachman,  these 
sober  paint-brushes  shall  be  your  foot- 
men to  wait  upon  you,  and — let  me  see 
— what  shall  your  carriage  be? — oh, 
yes !  that  fine  full-blown  rose.  I  will 
touch  it  with  my  magic  wand  and  it 
shall  be  your  coach.  There  you  are — ■ 
a  coach  and  six.  with  coachman  and 
footman,   and   Cinderella   reclining  in 
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"Diamond  scampered  azvay  as  fast  as    he  could  go.' 


the  cushions.  Now,  away  we  go  to 
the  ball !"  And  Tom  skipped  along 
bouquet  in  hand  to  the  prince's  palace. 

"Goodness  gracious,  what  was 
that?"  Tom  stopped  in  her  play  thor- 
oughly frightened.  "Thunder  and 
lightning,"  she  went  on,  "and  the  sky 
is  black.  Why,  it  is  beginning  to  rain. 
Where's  Black  Diamond?  I  must 
hurry  home." 

But  Black  Diamond     was    already 


g'alloping  away  toward  the  homeward 
trail,  his  tail  in  the  air.  Evidently,  the 
sudden  flash  of  lightning  and  the  peal 
of  thunder  had  frightened  him.  Now, 
if  Diamond  hadn't  been  a  stranger,  he 
would  have  known  that  thunder- 
storms often  arose  suddenly  in  that 
canyon,  and  he  would  have  known  bet- 
ter too,  than  to  run  away  and  leave 
Tom  so  far  away  from  home.  But 
Diamond  had  hardly  been  introduced 
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to  the  family  yet,  and  he  certainly  had 
not  yet  learned  his  duty  to  the  "gals." 
So  when  the  squall  came  on,  Diamond 
scampered  away  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

Tom  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes. 
But  there  was  really  no  mistake.  Her 
heart  sank  within  her  when  she  saw 
Diamond's  tail  disappear  down  the 
trail.  Why  had  she  ridden  so  far  away 
from  home?  Why  hadn't  she  noticed 
the  storm  coming?  Why,  indeed,  had 
she  ridden  out  at  all  ?  Ah,  that  was  the 
question !  Her  papa.  Daddy,  had  told 
her  not  to  try  to  ride  Diamond  till  he 
could  go  out  with  her.  She  had  stolen 
away  with  the  pony,  and  had  disobeyed 
her  Daddy.  It  served  her  right  to  be 
caught  way  up  in  the  Meadows  in  a 
terrible  storm.  And  Tom  sobbed  aloud, 
as  she  tried  to  imagine  the  horrible 
things  that  might  happen  to  her  before 
anyone  found  her. 

Fortunately,  the  storm  did  not  last 
long;  and  happily,  too,  Tom  had  good 
sense  enough  to  get  under  the  shelter 
of  a  huge  pine  while  it  rained.  But 
when  the  storm  cleared  away,  a  new 
dread  confronted  little  Tom.  The  dusk 
of  evening  was  setting  in,  and  before 
she  could  reach  the  bottom  of  the  long 
trail  it  would  be  pitch  dark.  But  Tom 
was  a  very  brave  little  ""irl. 


'T  ran  away  from  home,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "and  now  I  must  be  brave 
and  go  home  alone.  Anyway,  nothing 
can  hurt  me,  for  God  will  take  care  of 
me,  even  if  I  have  been  naughty. 

''My  dear  little  Tom,  what  have  you 
.done  ?" 

Tom  started  with  fright  as  the  ques- 
tion came  to  her  unexpectedly  out  of 
the  darkness.  Then  she  ran  forward 
and  threw  herself  sobbing  into  her 
Daddy's  arms.  Mr.  Gordon  did  not 
say  anything  more  to  Tom  about  her 
running  away,  for  he  could  see  how 
she  had  already  been  punished.  He 
just  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  sat 
down  on  a  rock  and  waited.  By  and 
by  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Keen  and  Rex 
came  panting  up  the  trail.  Then,  be- 
fore Mrs.  Gordon  got  through  loving 
her  lost  Tom,  along  came  Cousin  Selsy 
on  Black  Diamond. 

Selsy  and  Keen  rode  Diamond 
home.  Mr.  Gordon  took  Tom  on  his 
shoulders.  The  storm  and  the  trouble 
were  all  over.  Little  Tom  was  very 
penitent ;  but  by  and  by  her  natural 
playfulness  asserted  itself  once  more. 
She  plucked  her  Daddy's  thinning  hair, 
and  spurred  his  ribs.    Then  she  cried : 

"Now,  I'm  riding  another  ponv.  aint 
I  Daddv?" 


THE   MUD  PIE  DISPUTE. 
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Robin  Red  Breast. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  pretty 
pair  of  robins.  They  always  came  every 
summer  to  the  old  cherry  tree  in  our 
back  yard.  They  were  very  pretty  in- 
deed. One  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  came 
flying  through  the  air  toward  the  old 
cherry  tree. 

It  was  late  in  the  Spring  and  the  leaves 
were  already  turning  green.  Yet  there 
were  no  young  birds. 

"Oh  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Robin,  "it  is  time 
I  was  having  my  little  birds,  and  teaching 
them  how  to  use  their  wings." 

"That  is  just  what  I  have  been  think- 
ing about,"  said  Mr.  Robin.  So  they  set 
to  work  together,  Mr.  Robin  getting  soft 
feathers  and  horsehair  and  twigs,  Mrs. 
Robin  getting  ready  to  lay  her  eggs. 

"Where  do  you  want  these  things?" 
said  Mr.  Robin,  having  two  or  three 
feathers  in  his  bill. 

"Right  here,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the 
center   of   the    nest. 

"It  will  take  quite  a  while  to  rear  our 
little   ones,"   said   Mr.   Robin. 

"Oh,  no,  it  won't  take  more  than  a 
month,"  said  she,  as  she  sat  down  in  her 
nest. 

The  time  went  by. 

"Oh.  how  tiresome  it  is!"  said  Mrs. 
Robin.  "Here  I  have  been  sitting  for 
four  days  and  not  a  sign  of  young  ones." 

"Be  patient,"  said  Mr.  Robin,  "I  have 
been  getting  nice  fat  worms  for  you  and 
will  sit  near  by  and  sing  my  sweetest 
song.     Be  patient." 

After  patient  "watchful  waiting"  what 
do  you  think!  Mrs.  Robin  was  just  about 
to  fly  away  when,  "Peep,  peep,  peep," 
came  from  under  her  wings.  "Oh!  how 
happy  we  will  be  now!"  said  she. 

In  a  week's  time  the  little  birds  were 
all  hatched  and  soon  after  were  taught  to 
fly.  and  the  happy  birds  flew  to  the  South 
in  the  Autumn. 

Dorothy  Dunyon, 
Age  11.  Salt  Lake  City. 

An  Interesting  Letter. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
^v  President  Ellsworth  of  the  Northern 
States   Mission: 
Dear  President  Ellsworth: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  nice  letter 
that  you  sent  me  when  I  was  baptized. 
T  am  going  to  keep  it.  I  am  happy  that 
I  have  been  baptized  and  want  to  try  to 
be  a  good  girl.  I  hnve  so  manv  things  to 
be   thankful   for.     We   are   glad   we  have 


the   elders   and   lady   missionaries   in   De- 
troit and  such  a  good  Sunday  School. 

I   pray  for  the   Lord  to  bless  you  and 
all  the  missionaries  and  the  saints  too. 
Rebecca  Snow, 
45  Byron  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Age  12. 


Newel   Despain, 

Granite,  Utah. 


Uncle  Sam. 


He  does  his  business  promptly 
And   knows   it   well   enough; 

He's  a  smiling,  cheery,  brave  old  chap. 
That  none  of  us  can  bluflf. 

He  has  warned  his  foreign  brothers 

To  be  careful  what  they  do, 
Or  perhaps  they  may  be  sorry 

Before   the   war   is   through. 

With  one  eye  closed  and  head  side-tipped 

He  peeps  across   the   pond. 
He  is  ready  to  defend  himself, 

Thougli  of  fighting  he's  not  fond. 

Though  his  face  is  slightly  wrinkled 
And  his  beard  is  slightly  sprinkled 

With   the  gray, 
There  is  strength  in  his  old  arm 
That  can  give  the  world  alarm 

In  a  fray. 

Miss  Nora  W.  Barber, 
Age   IS.  Centerville,   Utah. 

The  Story  of  Goldie. 

One  day  in  early  spring,  a  beautiful 
butterfly  flew  over  a  meadow.  It  lighted 
on  a  plant  and  laid  a  tiny  egg  on  one 
of  the  leaves. 

In  a  few  days  a  little  caterpillar  wrig- 
gled out  of  the  egg,  and  began  to  crawl 
on  the  leaf.  It  was  looking  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  when  it  discovered  that  the 
verv  plant  it  was  on  was  good  to  eat. 

The  caterpillar  crept  to  the  under  side 
of  tlie  leaf,  and  began  to  eat  the  tender 
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pulp.  One  day  Goldie — for  that  was  the 
caterpillar's  name — did  not  feel  good;  he 
felt  like  his  skin  was  too  small;  it  was  so 
small  it  hurt  him  to  crawl. 

So  he  hung  himself  head  down  on  a 
leaf,  and  what  was  his  surprise  when  his 
skin  split  down  the  back  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Now  Goldie  had  a  nice  new 
skin,  that  was  a  size  larger  than  his  old 
one. 

Goldie  was  now  a  full  grown  cater- 
pillar. He  had  changed  skins  several 
times.  And  then  he  felt  more  sleepy  than 
he  had  ever  felt  before.  So  Goldie  hung 
himself  head  down  again,  and  turned  to  a 
chrysalis. 

Goldie  could  not  move  now,  but  he 
dreamed  of  sunny  days  to  come.  And 
they  did  come,  when  Goldie  broke  the 
skin  of  his  chrysalis,  and  crawled  out  a 
butterfly.  He  rose  on  his  wings,  and  flew 
over  the  meadow;  the  most  beautiful 
butterfly  there! 

Clair  C.  Anderson, 
644  Downington  Ave., 
Age  13.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Honorable  Mention. 

Gwen  Alger,  Enterprise,  Utah. 

Ursula   Elton,   Lethbridge,   Alberta,   Can. 

Wayne  Empey,  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 

Doris  F.  Fullmer,  Bluff  Dale,  Utah. 

Elizabeth  Griftiths,  Kenilworth,  Utah. 

.•\nnie   Hale,  Afton,  Wyoming. 

Marjoria  Hardy. 

Lafayette  T.  Harris,  Beaver,  Utah. 

Samuel  Hickman,  Reed,  Utah. 

Mattie   Huber,   Mesa,   Arizona. 

Jennie  Johnson,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Miriam   Lauritzen. 

.Mthea  Lund.  Paragoonah,  Utah. 

.\bbie  lone  Olson,  Burlington,  Wyoming. 

Margery  A.  Porter,  Blanding,  Utah. 

Wanda  Robertson,  Fountain  Green,  Utah. 

.\xA  Shclton,  Beaver,  Utah. 

Paul  A.  Smith,  Centervifle,  Utah. 

Leona  Staley,  Smoot,  Wyoming. 

Leslie  Sudweeks,  Kimberly,  Idaho. 


Roda    E.   Malmberg,   Daughter   of   Amos 
Malmberg,   Washakie,  Utah. 

Love  and  Peace. 

While     gliding     along    in    a    fast    flying 

sleigh, 
My  eyes  upward  turned,  as  in  it  I  lay. 
Deep  thoughts  of  love  in  my  mind  would 

revolve 
.As  humanity's  problems  I  tried  to  solve; 
That  beautiful  sky  that  o'er  me  shone. 
Sheltered  a  scene  in  a  restless  zone. 
Where  man  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man 

sought. 
Where  prisoned  soldiers  for  ransom  were 

bought; 
Where    God    in     His     wondrous      glories 

wrought, 
.•\nd  seemed  the  one  power  to  be  forgot; 
Where     woman     neglected     her     mission 

grand, 
.\nd  nursed  the  wounded  with  fame-long- 
ing hand: 
But  you  who  the  blessings  of  God  would 

seek 
Must  find  a  far  better  way  to  speak; 
Your    fellow-men    you    must    honor    and 

love 
Ere     you     receive      Heavenly      blessings 

above. 

Madge  Fullmer, 
Age  15.  Wailsburg,  Utah. 


Autumn   Greetings. 

.\11  the  fields  are  turning  yellow, 
All  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  mellow. 
Now  the  children  run  and  play — 
School  is  here  again  they  say_; 
And  the  birds  so  sweetly  sing 
Songs  of  fall  and  not  of  spring. 
Edith  Wells, 
Age  10.  Victor,  Utah. 


Polly  Winkums 


vin. 

OMERT  and 
and  a 


IPJdneAdamParker. 


,a 


,  some  bright  iilSl||[^ 


^  on  ihe  wall,  and  Polly  Winkums's 


^■■;r ;    ':!-  t  n  a  t  s  jpR       Winkums  s    parlor. 

"The  ^  is  open;"  called  Grandma  Winkums, 
"and  Polly's«is  open,  where  is  Polly?"  "Oh, 
where  is  Polly?"  asked  '^^  Winkums^  "Crock, 
crock,  hush-a-bye  baby  in  the  Iree-lop,"  sang  Polly. 
'11^)^111111'  Winkums,  «^^  Winkums,  Joey  and  little 
Helen  ran  to  put  their  heads  out  of  the  |m 
And  there,   sure  enough, Csat*  Polly  on  a 

J^     .      "  Get  a 
"  Get   a    lump   of    sugar,"   called 
Then  out  they  all   ran    to   coax   Polly. 
"  Come  pretty  Poll,"  said  Helen,  hold- 
ing up  thc^  in  her  ^^  .      "Come 
pretty  Poll,"  called  Joey,  putting  the 
sugar^^down  on  the  grass.      "Come 
and  you  can  have  every 


way  up  in   the  old  oak* 


"  But  Polly  only  winked 
one  ^  ,  cocked  herQ#,  and  sang,  "  Hush-a-bye 
baby."   "What  shall  we  do?"  asked   \<^    ,  shaking 


Oct.  igis 


POLLY  WINKUMS. 


b)S 


her/at^.  "  I'll  get  the ^  ,"  said  HJ  ,  "and 
shoot  some  beans  up  in  the  ^  over  her4^.  That 
will  scare  her  down."  So  into  the  g^^f.  ran  Grand- 
Bang,  bang,  up 


pa   after   the 

went  the^i®^.      "Crock,  crock,"  called 

'WiiliiM'  P^'V-      Down  she  came,  with  her  toes 
iil|  clinging  ,jgj^j  to  the  bark.     Then  all  of 

a  sudden  she  gave  a  funny  little  noise 
and_  fell  to  the  ground.  "  You  shot  her,"  cried 
WM^y  Winkums.  "  Oh,  you  killed  her,"  cried 
Helen,  clasping  her  ^^2^^^*  There  lay  poor  Polly 
on  her  back  with  her  toes  in  the  air.  "  I  will  get 
a  little  box  to  put  her  in,"  said  Helen.  "And  I 
will  dig  her  grave,"  sobbed  Joey.  "  Then  1  shall 
pick  some  flowers  to  put  on  it,"  said  Grandpa,  wiping 
his'^tj^n  his /Or  "Oh,  dear, 
oh  dear,"  cried  Grandma,  the  big 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  But 
just  as  iH^  's  hands  touched 
Polly,  she  opened  one  ^  and 
laughed.  Then  up  she  flew  to 
^^^  's  shoulder,  singing, 
"  Hush-a-bye  baby,  in  the  tree  top,  Polly  wants  a 
cracker.  Pretty  Poll !  " 


The  Funny  Bone. 


He    Knew. 


War  Talk. 


"Say,  boy,  somebody  told  me  I  would 
find  a  spanking  team  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.    Do  you  know  where  they  are?" 

"In  our  house,  mister.  They're  pa  and 
ma." 

Unexpected. 

Bill:  "Did  yon  ever  try  to  stand  on 
an  egg?" 

Jill:     "Oh,    yes." 

"And   what   did   you   learn?" 

"That  the  inside  of  the  egg  was 
stronger  than  the  outside." 


For  Business  Reasons. 

Askitt:  "Do  you  believe  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest?" 

Digwell:  "I  don't  believe  in  the  sur- 
vival of  anybody.     I  am  an  undertaker." 

A  Welcome  Animal. 

Tommy's  aunt  had  washed  his  ears 
prior  to  his  departure  for  the  circus  and 
her  method  aroused  him  to  anger.  That 
aunt   was   a  trial   to   him   anyway. 

Arrived  at  the  menagrie  he  became  in- 
terested in  a  strange  animal  with  an  im- 
mensely  long   nose. 

"What  animal  is  that,  mama?"  he 
asked. 

"It  is  called  an  ant-eater.  Tommy." 

A   long  silence   followed. 

"Mama,  can't  we  bring  Aunt  Mary 
down  here  soon?" 

A  Medical  Test. 

It  was  several  days  after  arriving  home 
from  the  front  that  the  soldier  with  tv/o 
broken  ribs  was  sitting  up  when  the 
doctor  came   in. 

"Well,  how  are  you  feeling  now?" 
asked  the  latter. 

"I've  had  a  stitch  in  my  side  all  day," 
replied   the   wounded   soldier. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  doctor,.  "It 
shows  that  the  bones  are  knitting." 


Waiter:  "And  will  you  take  macaroni 
an  gratin,  sir?" 

Captain  of  Artillery:  "No  macaroni — 
by  gad.    It's  too  difficult  to  mobolize." 

'Tis  Often  So. 

"I    understand    that    you    have    a    new 
motor  car?" 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  drive  it  yourself?" 
"Nobody  drives  it.     We  coax  it." 

His  Pacemaker. 

He  was  the  slowest  boy  on  earth,  and 
had  been  sacked  at  three  places  in  two 
weeks,  so  his  parents  had  apprenticed  him 
to  a  naturalist.  But  even  he  found  him 
slov/.  It  took  him  two  hours  to  give  the 
canaries  their  seed,  three  to  stick  a  pin 
through  a  dead  butterfly,  and  four  to 
pick  a  convolvulus.  The  only  point  abour 
him  was  that  he  was  willing. 

"And  what,"  he  asked,  having  spent  a 
whole  afternoon  changing  the  goldfishes' 
water,  "shall  I  do  now,  sir?" 

The  naturalist  ran  his  fingers  through 
his   locks. 

"Well,  Robert,"  he  replied,  at  length, 
"I  think  you  might  now  take  the  tortoise 
out  for  a  run." 


^^feja.^ 


^^ 


The  Real  Sucker. 


When  the  ball  players  are  down  south 
in  the  spring,  the  old  boys  do  not  take 
any  chances  v/ith  their  pitching  arms,  let- 
ting the  youngsters  prove  their  energies 
instead.  One  day  at  Little  Rock,  where 
the  Detroit  team  was  playing  an  exhibi- 
tion, old  Red  Donahue,  who  in  his  day 
was  the  sharpest  tongued  man  in  base- 
ball, was  tossing  them  over  and  letting 
the  Little  Rock  batters  hit  him  at  will, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators. 

"Oh,  Red,  you're  easy,  easy,  easy," 
shrieked  one  very  wild  fan  who  was  get- 
ting  on    Red's   nerves. 

"I'm  not  half  as  easy  as  you  are,"  re- 
ported Red.  "You  paid  fifty  cents  to  see 
me  do  it." 


F  PARK  says  its  so,  its  all  you  need 
know.  The  time  for  weddings  is 
here  again  and  so  we  have  prepared 
for  you.  Wedding  Rings,  Diamonds, 

Dcautiful  Silver  and  all  the  things  for  gifts  and 

remembrances.      Come  and  see  us. 

BOYD.  PARK 

MAK.ERS  °6f  jewelry 

FOUNDED   1862 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


WANTED! 

THREE  COPIES  OF  THE 

"LIFE  OF  LORENZO  SNOW" 

Address  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Stating  condition  of  book 

and  p'ice  wanted. 


READ  THAT  DELIGHTFUL  BOOK 


» 


"LITTLE  SIR  GALAHAD 

The  Story  ftarts  as  a  serial 
in  this  number  of 


THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
$  1 .00  per  year  Subscribe  Now 


PREVENT  the  SMOKE  NUISANCE  by  burning 

m       "Peacock** 

THE  CLEANEST,  HOTTEST  COAL 
ON  THE  MARKET 

Central   Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

■Ai rae Sign  or ine Peacock-  131  South  Main  Street  Phone  Main  35 


Who  Does  Not  Read  The 
SATURDAY  NEWS? 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


FREE  KNIFE 

PnVC  I  ^6  arc  giv- 
OUIO!  ingtnisknifa 
to  every  boy  who  will 
secure  rny  4  subscrib- 
ers to  Spare  Moments 
at  25  centa  each.  It  ia 
one  of  the  finest  pocket 

knives  ever  made ;  the  two  bladea  are  of  the  finest  Enfrliah  steel ;  bolsters  are  German  Bilver  and  linings 
of  brass  so  the  handle  cannot  rust.  The  handles  are  of  a  beautiful  smooth  finish  and  under  one  side  is  ^our 
own  name  and  address  as  shown  in  illustration  above.  Now  get  busy  and  earn  the  knife  as  you  can  quickly 
secure  the  Bubscribers.    Seed  for  sample  copies  and  BubscriptioD  blanks  to  Spafe  Moments  Pub,  Co..  Alleoiomo,  Pa. 


JOHN  JONES, 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


mm 


LITTLE  SIR  GALAHAD 

By  Phoebe  Gray 

"The  Book  with  a  Blessing" 

A  book  that  captivates  whole  families  by  its  joyous  humor,  its  tender 
appeal,  its  dramatic  and  gripping  situations  and  its  wonderful,  inspiring  spir- 
itual quality.  No  one  can  meet  Charlie  Thomas  (the  "Little  Sir  Galahad" 
of  the  story)  and  fail  to  love  him,  to  live  with  him,  to  be  uplifted  and  helped 
by  knowing  him. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  growing  boys  and 
girls  to  read  and  are  reading  it  aloud  to  the  younger  children. 

Clergymen  are  preaching  from  it  and  about  it — recommending  it  as  a 
powerful  influence  for  good! 

See  what  Edward  H.  Anderson,  Editor  of  tlie  "Im- 
provement Era,"  says  about  it: 

"Little  Sir  Galahad"  is  a  new  book  just  issued  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  It  is  a  story  of  a  little  crippled 
boy,  a  little  abused  girl,  a  drunken  man  who  is  later 
reformed,  a  kind-hearted  but  unthinking  millionaire  and 
his  son  who  falls  victim  to  intemperance  but  "comes 
back"  through  the  fine  strength  of  his  own  will  stim- 
ulated by  the  love  of  a  noble  girl.  It  is  a  sweet  story, 
told  in  a  way  that  holds  the  interest  throughout.  "Lit- 
tle Sir  Galahad"  demonstrates  the  triumph  of  faith 
throughout.  The  book  is  one  of  the  few  novels  now- 
adays that  inculcates  a  living  faith  in  God.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  books  that  discountenances  the  use  of  to- 
bacco and  encourages  temperance.  The  faith  of  the 
crippled  boy,  throughout,  is  most  healthful,  the  whole 
text  having  a  tendency  towards  the  establishment  of 
trust  in  God,  and  belief  in  what  our  people  term  the 
Word  of  Wisdom.  Phoebe  Gray,  the  author,  lias  suc- 
ceeded in  dressing  her  characters  with  a  "faithfulness 
to  real  life  which  is  absolutely  convincing,  and  which 
awakens  the  finest  and  deepest  emotions  of  the  human 
heart."  The  book  has  likewise  a  "wholesome  enter- 
tainment, blended  skilfully  with  a  great  moral  lession." 

Charmingly  Illustrated,  $1.35  Net;  By  Mail  $1.45 

Published  by 

SMALL,  MAYNARD  &  COMPANY 

Sold  by  the 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  East  on  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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THE  NEW  BOOK 

"JESUS  THE  CHRIST" 

By  JAMES  £.  TALMAGE 

Is  now  ready  for  our  readers.     The  book  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
beautifully  bound  in  half  leather. 

That  this  needful  book  may  have  the  widest  possible  circulation,  a  spe- 
cially reasonable  price  has  been  made. 

Single  copies  $1.50  net  postpaid.  To  Quorums  and  other  Church  organ- 
izations who  buy  in  lots  of  SIX  or  MORE  the  price  is  $1.35  net,  postage  extra. 
Order  now.     From 

DESERET 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

BOOK  STORE 

44  East  on  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HOME  SUGAR 


It  is  100  per  cent  pure  and  100  per 
cent  good,  besides  being  cheaper  than 
the  foreign  kind  because  it  is  made  at 
liome. 

These  are  real  reasons  why  the  women 
of  the  west  use  HOME  SUG.\R.  It 
meets  everv  need  in  every  home. 
ISesides,  a  dollar  spent  for  HOME 
SUG.\R  stays  at  home,  it  goes  to  the 
farmer,  to  the  laborer,  the  working- 
man,  the  store  keeper,  goes  into  every 
avenue  of  trade. 


USE  HOME  SUGAR 


When  you  think  of  "TRAVEL  STABILITY" 

You  think  of 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


Which   comprises   three   units — 
Union   Pacific   Railroad, 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad, 
Oregon-Washington      Railroad      and 
Navigation  Company. 

The  claims  of 

R0.4DBBDS,  modern,  substantial, and 

complete — 
EQUIPMENT,   the  latest   and   best — 
SERVICE,   unexcelled — 
Are  not  misty,  theoretic  generalities, 
they   are   facts. 

No  expense  has  been  .spared  in  the 
desire  to  secure  the  utmost  that 
modern  brains  and  invention  have 
provided  for  travel  comfort  and 
travel  safety,  and  every  mile  of  the 
way  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  coast  is  under  the  pro- 
tection   of 

ELECTRIC    BLOCK    SAFETY 
SIGNALS 
For      descriptive      literature,      rates, 
reservations,    etc.,    consult    any    Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Agent  or  write — - 
D.   E.   Hurley,   Gen.   Pass.  Agt. 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Company, 
Salt   Lake   City.   Utah. 
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BE  CAREFUL 

Selection  of  Food  Products  for  your 
own  home  is  important,  you  want  only 
the  very  best.      That's  why  careful 
people  buy 

PIERCE'S  Pure  Products 

ALWAYS  GOOD,  ALWAYS  READY 

"You  don't  know  BEANS  'till  you've  tasted  Pierces'' 

And  Pierce's  Tomatoes,  Sauerkraut,  Hominy,  Catsup,  Soup  and 

other  Delicacies  are  equally  good  for  any 

or  every  meal. 

UTAH  CANNING  COMPANY 


OGDEN,  Since   1888 


'The  Daddy  of  'Em  AH" 


The  Home  of  Good  Printing 


This  Magazine  is  Printed  and  Bound  by 

THE  DESERET  NEWS 

Job  PrintinfS  Department 


For  Prices  on  Printing 

Call  at  Main  Street  Entrance  or 

Phone  Main  550  No.  4 


Mail  Order  Business  Given 
Special  Attention 


SAVE  YOUR  JUVENILES  AND   LET   US   BIND   THEM   FOR  YOU 


It  took  six  years 
to  workout  this 
new  Golutnbia 

''Meteor"  Grafonola 


and  here  it  is  now 

offered  to  yoa  for 

t/ie  I ow^  price  of 

$17.50 


and  on  terms  of  ^5  cash  and  $5  a  month 


If  you've  been  Wiiitins,  knowing  you  were  going  to  t)uy  a  tall;ing  machine  sometime.  Ijut  have  hesitated 
to  put  $?U0  into  one,  the  time  has  come  to  BUY.  You  dont  have  to  spend  JiSOO:  .vou  don't  have  to  spend  $100: 
nor  ,$75;  nor  $50:  nor  even  $55;  for  here  is  the,'  Meteor"  at  $17.60.  Now  take  this  literaD.v-  the  tone  is  all  that 
any  $i00  instrument  can  give  you  and  that  includes  the  $300  Columbia  which  is  farsuperior  in  its  TONE  QUAL, 
ITY'  and  TC'JE  VOLUME  to  anything  you  have  ever  heard. 
Send  your  order  TODAY'. 

lyrite  for  Catalog  of  all  styles  of  the  GRAFFONOLA— 
mnih.l  FREE  and  POSTPAID  on  Request. 


■OLDF.K  THAN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH' 
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